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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THe exhausted subject of Irish Municipal Reform was the 
pretext for two weary debates in the House of Commons on 
Monday and Tuesday. Long enough before midnight on Monday, 
Heaven knows, the question was ready, but the Ministers were 
unprepared, for a division. There were some stragglers in the 
country, who would be in time the next night, and the gaps in the 
line of Government men would then be filled up. Itdid not enter 
into the calculation of the Whig Whippers-in that there were 
absentee Tories, as well as defaulters on their own side, who 
might be brought into the field. They found, however, that the 
delay was useless: the Ministerial motion for adjournment, on 
Monday, was carried by 286 to 232; but on Tuesday, with a more 
numerous attendance, the third reading of the bill was voted 
by only 302 to 247,—the majority on the first night being 54, 
on the second 55. Lord Francis Ee@erron’s motion, vir- 
tually for abolishing the Irish Corporations, having been defeated 
by a majority of 80, a loud cackle was now set up by the To- 
ries on the diminished numbers for the bill; whereupon the 
Downing Street journalists set themselves to prove, that 7f all 
who voted against Lord Francis Egerton had supported the 
third reading, and 7f the Tory attendance had not been more 
numerous on Tuesday than on the former divisions, why then the 
Ministerial majority would not have fallen off. It was a great 
satisfaction to be able to set the public right on this important 
and intricate point ; and we must say, that by dint of a succes- 
sion of leading articles, our Ministerial contemporaries made the 
matter perfectly clear. Perhaps on the next “ field-night,” the 
Tory rank and file may not equal the muster of Tuesday, and 
then the Whigs will cackle, as in sooth their wont is, and the 
Tories will summon Cocker and calculations to show that the 
decline or increase in the strength of a party is not indicated by 
Parliamentary divisions. Thus the see-saw goeson. In the mean 
while, the public manifest but little interest in the Irish Muni- 
cipal or any other measure, which is brought forward to be re- 
jected, or torn into rags, by the Lords ; and Members of Parlia- 
ment may be excused if they share in the common apathy. 
The course which the Peers intend to take with this bill, 
may be inferred from the mode of its reception on Thurs- 
day in their Lordships’ House. Lord Metsourne having fixed 
the second reading for the 25th instant, the Duke of WeLiine- 
TON gave him to understand, that to legislate on the subject of 
Irish Corporations, until he had the Irish Tithes and Poor Bills 
before him, was not to be expected; because in the part of the 
King’s Speech which related to Ireland, all the three measures 
had been mentioned in the same paragraph. The logical Duke 
seemed to think that the question was decided by the reading of 
the aforesaid paragraph ; and that in future, of the three bills nei. 
ther could be held to be greater or less than the other, or come 
after or before the other. If this rule is to prevail in legislation, 
there will be but four bills brought into Parliament in one session 
—to embrace respectively the affairs of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and the Colonies. The proposition of the Duke of Wxrx- 
LINGTON excites derision, but it should provoke indignation 
also, The National Representatives have passed a great mea- 
sure, after laborious and full discussion: the King’s Minister 
presents that measure to the Lords; and they, instead of pre- 
paring and promising to take it into consideration, say that 
until the Commons pass certain other bills, which the Com- 
mons may never think fit to pass, the bill in question shall 
be laid upon the shelf. Such in effect is the declaration of the 
Duke of WeLiinaTon to an assembly in which he is all-power- 
ful, Now, suppose the House of Commons to act by the Govern- 
ment in a similar way: suppose the Representatives of the People 
to tell the King’s Minister, that until he laid all the chief 
measures of the session on the table, they would not consider 
one of them, but would refuse the Supplies, and put a stop to 





with bills in a heap, may hereafter be taken as an example by the 
people whom he now lords over and insults. The time may come 
when the accumulation of wrongs shall be no longer tolerable, 
and the Duke and his coadjutors will be foreed to gulp down in 
one large legislative bolus a score or two of measures, any one of 
which would prove an emetic. 

Mr. Hume’s County-rates Bill came to an untimely end on 
Wednesday evening; when the House of Commons refused, by a 
vote of 177 to 84, to read it a second time. We were prepared 
for this consummation. Mr. Hume called upon County Magis- 
trates, sitting as legislators, to write themselves down as Dog- 
berries or worse. He strove to make men put on responsibility, 
whose pride and pleasure is the stretch of petty authority without 
fear of consequences. He required abandonment of the power to 
tax and to job, from those to whom and to whose fathers the 
practice was and is second nature. He might as well have 
attempted to charm the deaf adder. Even the Members 
who professed allegiance to the principle of “representation co- 
extensive with taxation,” declared their opposition to “ the de- 
tails” of Mr. Hume's bill,—that is, to the application of his 
principle. This was also the course taken by Mr. Fox Maute 
and Mr. Epwarp Jonn Sraney, who just gave the measure 
support enough to free Ministers from the charge of a direct 
breach of their promise to Mr. Hume, whom they had engaged to 
aid on this occasion. In point of fact, although some of the Minis- 
terial subalterns voted, and Mr. Sprine Rice is said to have 
paired off, in favour of Mr. Huns, he was deserted by the Govern- 
ment, and left at the mercy of the Squirearchy and the Tories. 
We confess that we have no hope of a more successful issue to Mr, 
Hume’s praiseworthy endeavours at reform in this department of 
abuse, until the suffrage is widely extended, and the composition of 
the House of Commons materially altered and improved. 
Ministers hold fast to the penny stamp on newspapers. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer professed to rejoice in the inereased 
circulation of papers ; the increase arising, as he boasts, from his 
own measure for reducing the stamp-duty. Well then, Mr. Ricg, 
if you are pleased with having done so much good, why stop— 
why desist from doing more in the same line? Are you afraid of 
the revenue ? No; because a penny postage is oilered in lieu of 
a penny stamp, and increased consumption would augment the 
excise-duty on paper. What then is the excuse? Mr. Rice is 
touched with a feeling of compassion for the poor: to charge a 
postage for newspapers, would, he says, be taxing the poor for the 
benefit of the rich. Oh, Mr. Rice, remember the story of Judas! 
Upon whom does the stamp-duty fall, if not upon the poor, the 
price of whose penny paper it must more than double? As it is, 
the poor man who buys a paper in London does pay the enhanced 
price caused by the penny stamp-duty, for no advantage to him- 
self, or, indeed, to anybody. The poor man in the country—in 
Sheffield, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin—who buys the paper 
published in his own neighbourhoed, does thesame. But if the poor 
Londoner use a provincial paper, or the poor provincialist a London 
one, paying only a penny postage, he will receive value in the most 
luxurious form which the intercommunication assumes, and pay 
no more than at present—nay, less, seeing that the price is enhanced 
by more than the amount of the tax. Mr. Rice will therefore 
perceive, it is as clear as the Shannon or any purer stream, that 
the poor man is now burdened with the stamp, and would be 
relieved by its abolition. 

The reduction of the duty has, it appears, greatly increased 
the amount of newspaper reading, properly so called.. The 
number of papers published during the last six months was, 
compared with the equivalent period of the year before, as 
21,300,000 to 14,874,000; and the increase was progressive. 
This increase, Mr. CHartes Buxier said, was principally in 
the Sunday London and the weekly Country papers. Against 
it must be set off the suppression of such unstamped publications 
as came under the head of newspapers, and were not, like Mr. 
Roxsvcr’s, political pamphlets, or merely records of procec dings 
in the courts of justice and police. The new law has sup- 





all Government business—what would assuredly follow? Why, 
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the enjoyments, and shut up one source of the information and 
improvement of the poor. We maintain that-such has been its 
effect, because, making every allowance for the inflammatory trash § 
which some unstamped papers contained, and would supply again 
were the tax abolished, the balance of good ‘we believe 'to have 
preponderated ; and we are assured that acheap newspaper might 
be made a more effective instrument of civilization and instruc- 
tion for the people than any which now exists. At present, they 
who have the will and the capacity to disseminate really sound 
and useful political knowledge among the masses, have no means 
of getting at them. 

Mr. W ak ey delivered a clever and amusing speech in support 
of the motion. Mr. Cuarizs BuLier was smart, but inecon- 
sistent. He argued that the tax ought to be abolished, but that 
Ministers ought not to give it up, because last year they insisted 
upon retaining it, and they would be chargeable with levity now if 
they abandoned the wrong course for the right. Mr. Bunuer is 
an ingenious casuist: he will perhaps settle with his friends the 
Ministers how long they ought to remain in their present purga- 
tory, doing penance for the erroneous judgment of last year. To 
our plain and shallow common sense it has occurred, that the more 
manly, dignified, and statesmanlike course, would have been to 
relinquish error and adopt the truth as soon as they discovered 
their mistake. Sir Roperr Pee cannot be honest for one even- 
ing; he never makes a speech without a shuffle, or a quirk, or a 
saving-clause in some part of it. Thus, on Thursday, after ex- 
pressing his decided opposition to Mr. Rozsuck’s motion, he con- 
cluded with an intimation, that if certain documents promised by 
Mr. Rice should prove that benefit would be derived from abolish- 
ing the duty entirely, he should be ready to vote for abolition. 
He means to keep it as the source of a nice little bit of popularity 
for himself when he next becomes Minister. 

Sir Rosert is willing to have it understood that his advent to 
power is not far off. He knows as well as anybody, that the 
Tories require the prospect of place and its profits to stimulate 
them to exertion. They feel cold and cheerless in opposition; but 
give them hope of crossing to the right side of the chair, and their 
courage revives. The Whigs have been scattering voces ambiguas 
about “resignation” during the week, as if for the very purpose 
of supplying Pex with provender for his hacks. What mean 
they? What good purpose can they possibly propose to them- 
selves from hinting at an intention to abandon office? We 
do not believe that they have any design of the sort; and more- 
over, we do not believe that Sir Roperr Pee and the leading 
Tories are yet ready to return to power. The attempt, under pre- 
sent circumstances and prospects, would be hazardous in the ex- 
treme. All the real difficulties which embarrass the Whigs 
would press upon the Tories with equal force; while Ireland 
would be hostile; the English middle classes working their down- 
fal; and the masses in.a highly inflammable state—displeased 
with the Whigs, but having a far longer and more bitter reckon- 
ing to settle with the Tories. Yet Sir Roperr Peet, with the 
view, as we have supposed, to revive the hopes of his followers, 
and to regain perhaps the ground he has lost since the triumph 
at Glasgow, vapoured on Tuesday about there being men in the 
country ready and able to save the state vessel from shipwreck, 
should its present officers abandon it in alarm. We have often 
observed, that when the headlong zealots and greedy placehunters 
of the party have been venting their discontent at his pusillani- 
mous indecision, Sir Roperr has taken an opportunity to swell 
and talk big: and that, we suspect, is the secret of his vapouring 
on Tuesday, rather than any real expectation of a speedy return 
to office, ‘ 





The Foreign intelligence this week is again very scanty. The 
Paris papers supply nothing but rumours about the crise Minis- 
terielle, which is not yet over. Guizot, Mote, Monta tvet, and 
Souct, have each of them endeavoured to form a Cabinet accept- 
able both tothe Chambers and the King, and have each failed. 
Soutt, Tuizers, Humann, and Passy, resolved to enter the 
Cabinet together, if at all, and upon a Liberal policy foreign and 
domestic : Tuizrs especially insisted upon a guarantee from the 
King, that he should be allowed to prevent the accession of 
Car_os tothe throne of Spain. The King treated the demand as 
a personal insult. Guizorabsolutely implored Tuizrs to forget 
old differences, and join with him in an attempt to form a Cabi- 
net. Tiers refused to desert his Liberal allies. It would seem 
that if THizrs were out of the way, the King’s difficulties would 
be much diminished; but he is too powerful to be excluded, and 
now too independent to be admitted into the Cabinet with safety to 
the selfish policy of Louis Puiip. 

The Chamber of Deputies met on Wednesday ; ‘bat the attend- 
ance of members was not sufficient to form a quorum. 

There is some alarm for the tranquillity of Paris. On Tuesday, 
the streets were constantly patrolled by strong bodies of cavalry ; 
and many persons were arrested. The run on the savings banks 
still continued, but was not so severe as it had been. Commer- 
eva! distress was spreading, and in the manufacturing towns mul- 
titudes were out of employ. 

It is said that the Leyitimists entertained the wise project of 
sending the Duke of Borpzaux to the camp of Don Cartos, 
and were only prevented by the fear of provoking Louis Puixip 
to crush the Don and the Duke together,—a very reasonable 
apprehension ! 
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From Spain there is a rumour that Don Car os had received 
a large sum of money from the Northern Powers, for the clothing 
of his.army. Jt is said that Menpizapat has a plan for 
raising «some money by admitting British cotton goods into 
Spain,and anticipating the duties. There is no news from the 
seat of war. Some disturbances have broken out in Barcelona. 
and Valencia; but not of a very serious character. 





Bebates and Proceedings in Parliament. 
- IntsH Corporation REFORM. 


Inthe House of Commons, on Monday, Lord Joun Russet moved 
the third reading of the Irish Municipal Bill. 

Mr. GouLBuRN rose to oppose the motion; and delivered a long 
speech, in a very thin House, to prove that the bill of last session, as. 
amended by the Lords, was in every respect superior to the present 
measure, calculated as it was to overthrow the Established Church. ‘This 
was his main reason for voting against it ; but he also’strongly objected 
to the course taken by Ministers, as tending to place the two Houses of 
Parliament in a very undesirable position. 

A long debate ensued; but the speeches were for the most part.de. 
void of novelty and interest, and the attendance was barely sufficient to 
“make a House.” At one time fewer than a dozen Members occupied 
the Opposition benches. 

Mr. G. Hamivron and Colonel VERNER spoke against the bill. It 
was supported by Mr. Tancrep, Mr. R. Ditton Brownry, Mr. Bet- 
Lew, and Mr. Heyry Butwer. Mr. Butwer reproached the Oppo- 
sition with libelling the Protestant faith, when they declared that the 
establishment of free institutions endangered its existence— 

Honourable gentlemen opposite, passionate and prejudiced as they were, would 
desecrate the very cradle in which their infant creed was first blessed and nursed. 
The Protestants! how little would they be recognized by their forefathers, 
when they said the creed of Rome can flourish amidst free institutions, but the 
more sickly faith of Calvin or Luther could never endure'the stormy atmosphere 
from which a free government derives its vitality and its vigour. But the 
standard of Protestantism was to be unfurled; and honourable gentlemen might 
be certain that the people of England would not recognize their colours. Their 
Protestantism would appear little better, after all, than a kind of bastard 
Popery, which they had stolen from the middle ages. He repeated the term; 
for all that the most stupid adherents of the Church of Rome would have made 
that church in most barbarous times, they, in the nineteenth century, were for 
making the Church of England. Yes, they were arraying against Protes- 
tantism the very causes which brought Catholicism to the ground. Papal 
despotism had been trampled under foot in many of the first and freest states of 
Christendom, because the proud prelates of that haughty faith would have 
trampled under their feet every species of secular right which interfered with 
their own authority. And what was now said? what was now coutended for? 
Why, that some of the best fruits of civil hberty should not be allowed to ap. 
pear in Ireland, because it was feared lest they should interfere with our Church 
dominion in this country. This was arraying against Protestantism the causes 
which once laid Catholicism low. 

He would ask Sir Robert Peel (Sir Robert Peel just then entered 
the House) a simple question— 

Was it true that the right henourable baronet said, at no distant time, and 
on agreat public occasion, that however he might venerate and respect the 
authority of the House of Lords, yet still these were not the times when the 
House of Lords could wage a successful contest with the majority of the 
Representatives of the People? If he had said this, how could he reeon- 
cile it with the conduct which he was then countenancing and pursuing ?— 
a conduct which breunght the House of Lords into a conflict, which the right 
honourable baronet had the foresight to see could not be successful, with a 
majority of the House of Commons. There was one way in which, accord- 
ing to his friends, Sir Robert might escape from this dilemma: they said, 
“You don’t know Sir Rebert Peel—he sees that the Irish Corporation Bill 
must pass; and when he comes into office, then he will pass something in the 
shape of a Tithe-bill if he can, and after that he will say, now the Church is, 
you see, in a little better condition, and I'll consent te passing the Corporation 
Bill.” If Sir Robert did mean to pursue this course, it would be fair now to 
avow it. But at ail events, he stood in this unpleasant predicament at the pre- 
sent time—according to himself he was periling the country, and according to 
his friends he was deceiving it. 

After Mr. H. Bulwer sat down, the gallery was cleared for a divi- 
sion; but none took place, for : 

Loré StanLey rose and addressed the House; remarking upon its 
desolate appearance when so important a question was under discus- 
sion. He said that he was quite sure Sir Robert Peel would never 
bring forward a measure in office which he was not prepared to sanetion 
when proposed by his opponents. For himself he would say, that if 
he saw the Church in a more secure position, many of bis objections 
to the establishment cf municipal corporations in Ireland would be 
removed. He stated objections to many of the details of the bill; 
pointing out the parts in which it differed from the English and Scotch 
Municipal Acts. He concluded by repeating, that if the Church were 
placed on a secure footing, be might concede municipal institutions to 
Treland, but not before. 

Mr. Henry Gratran and Mr. Woutre (the Attorney-General 
for Ireland) followed, in defence of the bill. Mr. Wourre observed, 
that Lord Stanley had paved the way for a retreat upon this quesiion— 

‘¢ He says he is not opposed to the establishment of corporations in Ireland 
in proper time; but this, he says, is not the time. This at least aduuts the 
principle of the measure, and saves his inconsistency if he should hereafter 
bring it forward. It is for the noble lord to say, having admitred the prig- 
ciple. why this is not the time, or when the time will cowe. He Mav 4s when 
the Chureh questions are ailjusted. But when are they to be adjusted ?—and 
is it not the doctrine of the honourable Members who sit near him taat they 
never can be adjusted? Is it not their creed that the Catholics are insatiable 
and never will be satisfied till the Church be actually uprooted? When, then, 
will the Church be put into that state which the noble lord cousiders ax neces 
sary to sanction the present measure? And how are we to know that = 
come? Why did he not explain what that state was, that we might clam ¢ ‘ 
fulfilment of his promise when it was achieved? As it stands, the noble lor 
may, or may not, at any future time support the present aneavure, a> he chooses. 

hen reproached by one party or the other, either for bringing it forward or 
opposing it, all he has to say is either that the timeshas or has net come.” 

Mr. Sprinc Rice said, it was now admitted that the question of 








expediency ; for the principle was conceded by the Opposition— 


granting municipal institutions to Ireland was one of time only—of 
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« They will not allow us to have the credit of it. They will not allow us to 
congratulate Members upon the fact, that having given Municipal Reform to 
England and to Scotland, we should also give it to Ireland. ‘They will not 
auffer us to carry the bill; but it will be carried: it is pers ae parma of time 
_athey are prepared to carry #t—they bave avowed it. (oud cheering.) It 
is admitted in the-apeech of my noble friend the Member for North Lancashire 
_-the honourable Member ;for :the University of Cambridge has avowed and 
declared it—this very bill will be carried for the benefit of the people of Ireland ; 
put it is not to be carried by us, but by them.’”” But would the result be the 
same if the bill were carried by the gentlemen opposite? Were they prepared 
to go on still in. the.steps which they had been so long treading, opposing mea- 
sures one day and carrying them the next? Were honourable gentlemen who 
figcked down to recor their votes against this measure to-night, prepared for 
what was even then preparing for them? Were they aware, that though they 
were called down now to oppose this measure, they might be called down soon 
toassist in carrying it? (Loud and ironical cries of ‘‘ Hear!”) Were there 
ever such arguments, such slipping, shifting argments, as those wh'ch had been 
urged against the principle of the measure? The present time was not the pro- 
per time ; under existing circumstances it was not convenient; but “let us see,” 
ened the noble Member for North Lancashire, “ what we can do with the 
Church, and then we will attend to the Corporations.” It should be borne in 
mind by Members who espoused this sort of argument, that this was the third 
time such a measure as this was before the House, and that those who now dis- 
covered that the Irish Church was endangered by it had not taken that view of 
the case in the first instance. It was two years since this measure was 
hefure the House; aif danger now threatened the Church of Ireland, it 
threatened it equally then; yet what gentleman opposite, or what noble lord ip 
another place, suggested any danger of the kind on that occasion? The magni- 
fying-glasses of the right honourable baronet the Member for Cumberland no 
doubt must have enabled him to have foreseen this alleged danger to the Church. 
( Opposition cheers.) He responded to those cheers, and admitted that the 
right honourable baronet was the most far-sighted gentleman in that House ; 
but he ha: not used his magnifying- glasses in the first instance. 

Mr. Rice went on to remark upon several of the objections commonly 
urged against this bill; but the passage we have extracted was the 
only one that seemed to make any impression. 

Mr. Suaw said, that the real difference between the two parties in 
the House was simply this—his friends were willing to abolish the 
exclusive privileges of the Corporations, but the Ministers wished to 
transfer them. Amidst almost incessant interruption, Mr. Shaw con- 
tended, that the Government neglected its duty by introducing such 
questions as those of Municipal Reform and Tithes, instead of mea- 
sures really calculated to benefit the suffering people of Ireland. 

Mr. O’ConneELL rose, but there were loud cries of ‘‘ Divide” and 
“ Withdraw ;” in the midst of which, Mr. BrorHEerToN moved that 
the debate be ddjourned. 

The Ifouse divided: for the adjournment, 286; against it, 232; 
Miaisterial majority for adjournment, 54. 

Colonel StstHorPE expressed his surprise that Lord John Russell 
should have sanctioned the motion for adjournment. Lord John was 
like a drunken—( Laughter )—no a drowning, he would not say, rat, but 
a drowning person catching at straws. He really thought that the 
noble lord had been a person of greater magnanimity than to have de- 
scended to such a subterfuge as the adjournment of the debate. (Cries 
of ‘Question!”) Colonel Sibthorpe said that he was speaking to the 
question. 

The Srcaker said, the question was that a bill on the table be en- 
grossed. 

Jolonel StprHoRPE sat down with the observation, that the sooner 
Ministers were out oftheir places, the better. 

Mr. Heme opened the adjourned debate on Tuesday. He con- 
tended that the Tories were altogether mistaken in supposing that they 
benefited the Church by refusing Corporate Reform to Ireland. For 
his own part, he trusted that he should live to see the day when there 
would be no such thing as Church property. As for the Aristocracy, 
they were evidently resolved upon hastening their own downfal by 
every means in their power. 

Mr. Antuur Trevor and Mr. Gatty Kyicut opposed the bill. 

Mr. (/CoNNELL appealed once more to the Legislature of the 
United Kingdom to give to Ireland equal political rights with Eng- 
land and Scotland— 

No government could be unjust and strong.at the same time. They might 
try exjeriments by these pretences—by the aid of religious bigotry, national 
autipathy, and individual malevolence. -But individual malevolence was so 
poor a motive to action that it could not be admitted as an argument. National 
antipathy was, indeed, the principle upon which thase persons had too long 
acter! who opposed good government for Ireland. To what extent had it been 
carried in another House? There had been added insult to injury, which 
wever could be sufficiently reprobated. Now he did not think that this was 
a prudent tourse to take. The persons who acted thus were more safe in in- 
hinging the rights of the Irish people than they could be by inflictingyinsults 
upon them. 

He took a rapid survey of the past. ‘The debates on Corporate 
Reform in both Houses proved that there still existed a bitter feeling 
of hatred towards Ireland in the breasts of many of the Opposition 
leaders. It was out of the power of the Legislature, perhaps, to stifle 
those feelings, but the system which arose out of them might at least 
he put anepd to. Take away the grievances of Ireland, and he should 
change places with his present adversaries; they would become strong 
anlhe should become weak— 

Wiulst it was denied that either the Church or the Corporations as at pre- 
Sent constituted was a grievance, his power must continue. He stood there 
for justive to Lreland—he cared not with what-ribaldry he was met. He had 
with him this fuct—England had reform, Scotland had reform, Ireland had not 
reform, Even in the measure of Parliamentary Reform he had raised his 
Voice in vain to obtain for Ireland as large a reform as was given to England 
and to Seotland. Again he raised his voice, and entreated that his country 
might be placed om the same footing in regard to municipal corporations as 
Bogland and Scotland. ‘To those who endeavoured to withhold the boon he 

woul oaly say, “ Your paltry corporations, the last remnant of your tyranny 
and: oppression, may give you a temporary protection; but I tell you emphati- 
tally, that seven millions of Irishmen will not endure them long. 


The elders , 


amongst us may bear with it, because we have been bred up in servility; but | 
there is young aad violent'blood in Ireland which will not [ 
tytanny practised upon ourselves and our fathers,” 


oo opposed and Mr. Wittram Rocue spoke in favour of 
ai, 


ng submit to the | 
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Colonel THomeson said, that one important point had not been 
glanced at in the discussions,—namely, how, in the event of a contest 
which the Tories seemed resclved to force on, the “ young blood” of 
England might happen to view the case— 

That House ought not to make itself too sure of being a rigid criterion of 
all the feelings and sentiments existing in the country. For his own part, it 
had often happened to him to be astonished at discovering the under current of 
opinion on Irish affairs which came to light when thoughts were declared with- 
out disguise. If the irritation to Ireland were persevered in, there were twe 
threats that would be heard of from that country,—first, Repeal of the Union; 
andif that would not do, Separation. Hedid not believe either of these events 
would be viewed with all the horror by every portion of the community, which 
honourable gentlemen opposite might calculate on. It was no secret, that the 
inclinations of large, und what would be influential, classes in this country, 
were setting strongly towards republican institutions. For his own part, were 
he to attempt to define with exactness the political party to which he considered 
himself as belonging, he should say it was to that party, a very strong 
one at the period of the Revolution, and than whem there had beem 
no more faithful and unflinching supporters of that yreat alteration, 
which might be called the Republicans under compact; by which he 
meant, men who, having no more doubt of the inherent superiority of Repub- 
lican institutions than they have of a straight line being the shortest distance 
between two points, are still willing to concede to the wish of the majority, and 
engage to discharge all the duties of citizens under a monarchical government ; 
and he had yet to learn in what portion of those duties they had failed. With 
these sentiments, he could not but be a keen observer on the subject, and there- 
fore he could say from his own observation and knowledge, that a desire for 
Republican institutions was progressing, more rapidly in fact he feared than was 
accompanied by knowledge. But with this before them, would gentlemen om 
the other side believe, that a large party in this country would not be rather 
gratified than otherwise, by the apparition of an Irish republic, if the Irish 
were driven to it ? 

Mr. Cuartes Vituiers said, that the old bigoted Tory party still 
hoped to reduce the majority of sixty Members, which stood between 
them and the reestablishment of the Ascendancy policy. There could 
be no doubt, from the tenor of the speeches of Tory Members, and 
the constant efforts of the party out of doors, that the Tories were 
only lying in wait for an opportunity to repeal the three grand mea- 
sures of Catholic Relief, Municipal Reform, and Parliamentary Re- 
form. They hoped to do this by a revival of the old No-Popery ery, 
which had been of such service in former times, and which they now 
raised again in all its ferocity. 

Lord Fraycis Ecrrron denied that he, or those with whom he 
acted, felt hostility to Catholics as such; or that they wished to repeal 
the Emancipation Act,—although he admitted with regret that many 
of the evil consequences, which those who opposed that measure pro- 
phesied would arise from it, had occurred, while of the benefits ex- 
pected from it scarcely any were visible. He denied that the present 
bill was called for by the people of Ireland; for, of the forty-seven 
towns proposed to be incorporated by it, only twenty-three had sent 
up petitions in its favour. 

Lord Morretu professed himself quite at a loss to conceive how 
the interests of the Established Church could be endangered by this 
measure. It interfered in no way with the revenues, the doctrines, or 
the clergy of the Church. As to the people of Ireland being indif- 
ferent to this measure, he begged to refer Lord Francis Egerton te 
the address, with 250,000 signatures, presented a short time ago to the 
King in its favour. It was said that the 5/. franchise was too low; 
but Lord Morpeth read a table which proved, that to adopt the 10%. 
franchise, would grievously curtail the constituency in many consider- 
able towns. In Athlone, for instance, with a population of 11,406, 
the 10/. householders were only 157; and in Waterford, with 28,822 
inhabitants, only 614. 

Sir James Grauam expressed his deep regret, that in the discussion 
of this question, religion had been mixed up with political considera- 
tions ; and he could scarcely forbear exclaiming, with the Latin poet, 

“ Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum [”” 

He admitted, however, that as regarded his own opposition-to the bill, 
danger to the Church was the cardinal point by which he was guided. 
He read some resolutions passed by the National Association in favour 
of the total extinction of tithes; and a passage from Mr. O’Connell’s 
letter to Mr. Beaumont,— Mr. O’Connell being the main prop of the 
Ministry,—to the effect that, until there was a perfect religious 
equality among all sects in Ireland, that country never could be tranquil. 
These showed that bis apprehensions of danger to the Church were 
well founded. Although Catholic Emancipation bad been granted on 
the solemn declaration of the Catholics that the rights of the Churek 
should be held sacred, yet war to the knife was now declared against 
the Establishment. His objection to the present measure was that it 
would promote the designs of the enemies of the Church; but once put 
the Establishment in a position of security, and he would not refuse to 
the Irish the privilege of free municipal institutions, to which he ad- 
mitted they had a prima facie claim. 

Lord Joun Russevt was not surprised that the gentlemen opposite 
were desirous of having the debate closed on the previous night, fore 
more embarrassing situation than that in which these gentlemen had 
placed themselves he could not imagine. Formerly they had contended 
for the total abolition of corporations, but now they had wisely aban- 
doned that position, and allowed that if certain things were done, cor- 
porations ought to be established. The arguments, however, by whick 
they supported the former proposition, completely paralyzed those whiek 
they now used; and hence the very awkward position in which they 
found themselves. He thought that, after his former speeches, Sir 
James Graham would have done well to avoid allusion to the practice of 
mixing up religious consideration in the discussion of political subjects— 

If indeed any one had brought forward.religious matter. it had been the right 
honourable gentleman himself who had dene so. He would ask what was the 
meaning of the passage which the right hogourable. baronet read from po 
let.giving adescription of the Spanish priesthoad en a former occasion? Did 
he, or did he not, mean to apply that paragraph to:the priests of Ireland? And 
he would say, if he did so for this purpose, was it fair to make this sort ef 
wholesale accusation against the priests ef six millions of people, and then give 
them.a-svlemn lecture on the impropriety of mixing up religion with politics ? 

Though the debate was threadbare, one of Sir James Graham's 


taunts, that the Ministry existed by the support of Mr. O’Connell, 


was still more threadbare— 
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Undoubtedly, when a Ministry was sa by no very considerable ma- 
jority—( Cheers from the Opposition benches)—and yet not in the position of 
Sconuebie gentlemen opposite, who were left-every night in a minority when 
in power,—if any portion of those who voted usually with them were to vote 
against them, the case must be altered, and then they must have lost the con- 
fidence of the House. It appeared that the honourable and learned Member 
for Kilkenny supported them; but it also appeared that a section of that side 
of the House consisted of the oldest Whigs, who, if they thought the Govern- 
ment were disposed to deal too violently in going the downward path, must be- 
come their opponents,—which would be equally fatal to the present Minis. 
try. What was there, then, in this taunt of the right honourable gentle- 
man as to the smallness of the majority in favour of the Ministry?’ What did 
it amount to but this—that the honourable and learned Member for Kilkenny, 

although he did not agree with the Government in many of their opinions, 
nevertheless thought it right to give them his independent support, because he 
saw in their measures a better prospect for the future’fate of Ireland ? 

He knew that gentlemen opposite were in the habit of meeting and 
settling their differences ; and if rumour were to be credited, at some 
of those meetings the more violent section prevailed over the moderate 
men of the party. There was a rumour of this description during the 
crisis of the Reform Bill, when Lord Wharncliffe and Lord Har- 
rowby were compelled to give way, and oppose the bill, which they 
wished to go on with. The present Ministers were often compelled 
to resist measures introduced and supported by gentlemen who sat on 
their side of the House— 

Suppose the honourable Member for Middlesex coming down to the House 
some day, as he was likely to do, to propose a motion for household suffrage, 
he (Lord John Russell) would immediately get up in his place and oppose it. 
It was notorious they differed from the honourable gentleman whom he had 
named ; yet, of course, he did not yield his opinions to those of the Govern- 
ment, and they went together generally upon those questions which the Go- 
vernment thought proper to adopt. But while it might be the better course 
for the moderate men of the Tory party to agree with the more violent, in 
order to maintain the appearance of union, he thought the Ministers’ course to 
the full as honourable; and, as he believed, it would tend more finally to the 
advantage of the country. 

Lord John argued, that the Act of Catholic Emancipation bound 
the Legislature to secure the admission of Catholics to corporate pri- 
vileges; and he quoted parts of that Act, which clearly proved that 
such must have been the intention of its framers and of the Parliament 
that passed it— 

To refuse the admission of Roman Catholics into municipal corporations in 
Ireland, under the apprehension and plea that they would exercise a dangerous 
supremacy, was to contract the letter and spirit of the act. Talk of Roman 
Catholics not keeping faith!—what faith were the opponents of this bill keep- 
ing, in excluding Roman Catholics from corporations and municipal power ? 
In 1829, they said they were admitted to corporate offices; and yet, when the 
question came for their admission accordingly, it was urged that they could not 
be admitted ! 

The parties who spoke of threatened danger to the Church from the 
establishment of free municipal institutions in Ireland, created the 
danger they apprehended. The rea] danger to the Church consisted 
in its being dissented from by an immense majority of the people, who 
were rapidly acquiring wealth and intelligence; and unless the majo- 
rity could be reduced to a state of hopeless bondage, the privileged 
minority never could be regarded as quite safe. But they were told,— 
vaguely, however, even by Lord Stanley, who was generally clear and 
explicit, though barsh in his language,—that if the Church were placed 
in a secure position, the objections now urged against the Corporation 
Bill would not be insuperable. What was the danger to the Church? 
whence did it arise ? 

It was this—that the General Association in Ireland had three months ago 
entered into certain resolutions of a hostile character towards the Established 
Church. (Laughter and cheers.) Why, whatever bill were introduced upon 
the subject, what power had the Government of the day to prevent meetings at 
Dublin at which similar resolutions might not be agreed to, and upon which 
gentlemen so timid as those opposite might not found an argument that the 
Church was not perfectly secure? Yet according to the statement of Lord 
Stanley, until the Church in Ireland was perfectly secure—until there were no 
resolutions, no opinions expressed against it—it would be totally impossible for 
him to agree to a measure of municipal reform. (Laughter and cheers.) 

He had stated on a former occasion, that if he could see any mode of 
settling the Tithe and Church questions in Ireland, in such a way as 
to give satisfaction to the Irish and to both Houses of Parliament, no 
false pride on his part should induce him to refuse his support to such 
a plan— 

To that declaration he still adhered ; but he must at the same time say, that 
the difficulties in the way of any measure that should be agreeable to both 
Houses of Parliament, and also satisfactory to the people of Ireland, were im- 
mense. He must now express an opinion upon this subject, to which he could 
not refer without sorrow, because it was an opinion that the difficulties they 
had then to encounter were still greater than those with which they had had to 
contend in former days: his opinion was, that if a bill similar to that of last 
year were now to be sent up to the House of Lords, and to be passed by their 
Lordships in exactly the same shape as presented to them, it would not have 
the effect of producing complete and final satisfaction in Ireland. Aud his 
opinion also was, that if the House of Commons were to accept, clause for 
clause and word for word, the bill sent down to them from the House of Lords, 
that biil would not produce final and complete security to the Church in 
Ireland.” 

He did not consider that the Church question or that of Poor-laws 
for Ireland was at all mixed up with the question of Municipal Re- 
form— 

‘* J tell you that I consider this question of the establishment of reformed 
municipal corporations in Ireland to be a just and wise measure,—a measure 
likely to conciliate the affections of the people of Ireland towards the general 
government of this country, and by so much diminishing the danger to any of 
the institutions of the land. I say further, that it is a measure which is 
good in itself. I say it is a measure which the present Ministry have 
brought forward from a strong conviction of its justice. That conviction 
is increased from the manner in which it has been received in this House. The 
proposition for the abolition of corporations in Ireland has been negatived by so 
Jarge a majority of the House of Commons, that I hardly expect it to be 
brought forward again. On the other hand, I look forward with confidence 
to the triumphant issue of the question, sure that if you grant it now fully and 
generously, you will meet with that support and gratitude which a measure so 
given, and in such a spirit, has a right to command. But if you delay to give 
it now, upon the pretence that the people of Ireland are not fit to be trusted, 
because they have a church which is not agreeable to them, 1 feel the same con- 








i 
fidence that the measure will still be carried—I feel the same coufidence that 
the right honourable gentleman opposite will vote for it; but Ido uot feel the 
same confidence that it would produce the same, good feelings and the Sane 
good effects in Ireland.” (Zoud and long-continued cheering. ) 

Sir Roserr Peet sincerely hoped, that, the two or three gentlemen 
whose absence the House deplored on the previous night, and in com. 
pliment to whom, the debate being entirely finished, the division wag 
postponed, were then present, and would enable them finally to dis. 
pose of the question— 

He felt, however, that it was not entirely owing to the absence of two oy 
three gentlemen that the reluctance to divide was last night manifested. 
had entertained his suspicions upon the sul,ject before he heard Lord John Rug. 
sell’s speech ; and these suspicions were fully confirmed when in the course of 
his observations he found the noble lord so pointedly referring to the approach. 
ing disunion between himself and the honourable Member fer Middle-ex upin 
the subject of household suffrage. (Laughter and cheers.) When he found 
on referring to the Votes, that the first notice of motion for the 1]th of April 
was given A the honourable Member for Middlesex for leave to bring in « bil] 
to extend the present suffrage to household suffrage, he knew perfectly well that 
one of the motives for adjourning the debate was to prevent that motion from 
being brought forward. 

There had been only one novelty in the course of the debate; and 
that was the attempt of Mr. Villiers to get up the cry of the “ Reform 
Bill in danger” against that of the “ Church in danger,” of which 
latter it was said the Opposition Members unfairly availed themselves; 
and Mr. Grattan had read a passage from a Dublin newspaper, which 
imputed to him a design of repealing the Catholic Relief Bill. Now, 
really, he thought that Mr. Grattan, being a Member of the House, 
might take his (Sir Robert’s) own declarations as the indications of his 
opinions, instead of anonymous paragraphs in the Dublin journals, 
Mr. Grattan had likewise read extracts from his former speeches, 
That was rather unfair—but he would not retaliate; Mr. Grattan 
might rely upon it that Sir Robert would never read extracts from his 
speeches. But the charge was, that he intended to repeal the Muni. 
cipal Corporation Act, and the Parliamentary Reform Act, as well as 
the Catholic Relief, Bill— 

At all events, he had no intention to propose the repeal of the Municipal Bill, 
because, if the municipal corporations continued in the same change of opinions 
that had distinguished them for the last year or two, they would shorty becoine 
good Conservative bodies. (Laughter and cheers.) Then, with re-pect to the 
Parliamentary Reform Bili, who on that side of the House bad proposed its repeal? 
Who had proposed even to modify it? He had not heard one single attack wade 
either upon the principle or the details of the Parliamentary Reform Bill, 
except from the honourable gentlemen who sat on the Ministerial sive of the 
House. So far from being satisfied with the ‘ great charter”? of their liber- 
ties—so far from being pleased even with the short experience they had just 
had of it—the book upon the table was pregnant with notices on the prt of 
the usual supporters of the Government to repeal essential and fundamental 
parts of it. (Cheers from the Opposition.) He spoke aot of speculative 
questions, such as Household Suffrage, Vote by Ballot, Annual Pathaviwuts, 
and the like, but of motions directly and vitally affecting the special principles 
of the Reform Bill. Not one of those notices of motion had been given trom 


the Opposition side of the House: they had all been given by those who pro- - 


fessed themselves most friendly to the principle of the Reform Bill, Sv much 
for the argument of the honourable Member for Wolverhampron. It only 
served to convince him that the constituency of that good town were sowiew!)at 
uneasy and restless, and that it therefore became necessary for the honouiable 
gentleman who represented them to raise these bugbears, in order if possible 
to frighten them into a continued support of him. 

He felt that the subject before the House was an exhausted one, 
but still he felt bound to state the grounds on which he rested his 
opposition to it. He objected to it on its abstract merits—as asch me 
of local government for Ireland. The principle of local self. govern- 
ment was carried by the bill to an unwise extent; and the 5/. house. 
hold franchise, unaccompanied with the payment of taxes. woud be 
an insufficient test of the competency of a constituency. ‘Jo several 
other points of detail he also stated objections. He then adycited to 
some remarks made by Mr. Henry Bulwer the night betore, vv his 
imputed intention to carry the measure he now opposed— 

The observations of the honourable Member ran to this effect—‘* There i$ 
one way in which, according to his friends, the right honourable baronet wight 
escape from this dilemma. They said, you don’t know Sir Robert Pee! ; he 
sees that the Irish Corporation Bill must pass, and when he comes into office, 
then he will pass something in the shape of a tithe bill if he can, and after 
that he will say, ‘ Now the Church is, you see, in a better condition ; now Vl 
consent to passing the Corporation Bill.’ He should like to ask the honsur- 
able gentleman, who were those friendg of his whom the honourable gent!eman 
heard make these assertions? He should like to know what there po-sibly was 
in his past conduct that could entitle friends of his to give him credit fur sic a 
course of proceeding? The honourable gentleman supposed,—or at least Sit 
R. Peel’s friends who communicated with the honourable gentleman, —that he 
meditated in effect to pass this bill. He did not hesitate to say, that h@tever suid 
he anticipated the passing of this bill, or that he contemplated the. prob :bility of 
the passing of the bill as it stands, or that he spoke of the probability of passiag 
this bill as it stands, in case he became a confidential adviser of the Crown 
He did not scruple to say that, if he did think so, it would be more creditable on 
his part if now, when he was in Opposition, he expressed his conviction of the 
necessity of the measure, and were to give to his Majesty’s Ministers the beveht 
of his aid. If honourable gentlemen asked him under what possible citcum- 
stances he would consent to any relaxation of his opposition to the estaliish- 
ment of Ivish municipal corporations, as proposed in this bill, he would rep'¥y 
that he thought that honourable gentlemen had no right toask him hy pothetieal 
questions, or expect an answer to them. But, even if he thought avy possible 
settlement of the question practicable, he did not then think that it would be 
advantageous to state what he might conceive it to be. But he would ~ay, that 
it was the duty of the King’s Government, before they asked that Hou-e (0 
come to a final decision on this question, to tell them what they intend te v0 
with respect to the Irish Church. To say that that question was uncennecte 
with the one before the House, was perfectly insulting ; and this was certa’y 
not the feeling of his Majesty’s Government at the commencement of the 
session. 

Sir Robert read the passage in the King’s Speech, where. the 
measures relating to the Irish Poer, Church, and Corporettonsy 
were all mentioned together. Surely Ministers must have ha 
measures on these three subjects all ready; and if the Mivi-ters had 
ouly laid before the House their plans for dealing with the Church wud 
the Poor as well as the Corporations, Sir Robert would not have su" 
jected himself to the taunt of dealing in generalities, but would bare 
distinctly stated whether he was prepared to make any concession, ut 
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what these concessions should be. At present he was warranted in 
saying, that the Church of Ireland was ih danger, and that the privi- 
leges proposed to be given to the Irish by this bill would be used to 
weaken the Church. He had been called upon to adhere to the prin- 
eiple of the Relief Bill: he did to adhere it. That principle was, free- 
dom of religion to all classes of his Majesty's subjects; at the same 
time, however, a solemn compact was entered into to maintain the Es- 
tablished Church. With the resolution to adhere to this obligation, 
he would not pass a measure which tended to injure the Church. In 
allusion to Lord John Russell's declaration that it was impolitie to 
introduce bills which there was no prospect of carrying, Sir Robert 
said he entirely agreed on this point with Lord John— 

The noble lord also, in manly language, declared that whenever such measure$ 
were brought forward, coming from what quarter they might, and believing 
that they would have such a result, no feeling of false pride should prevent his 
giving his cordial support to them. When he heard from the noble lord such 
anguage, he would not taunt him as a Minister for having made such a decla- 
ration. He thought that the noble lord meant that he was ready, at the ex- 

ense of every sacrifice—that he was ready to propose to Parliament the settle- 
ment of the Tithe question, independently of the resolution by which he said 
the question was embarrassed. If such was the intention of the noble lord, 
although that resolution had proved fatal to his government,— if such was the 
jntention of the noble lord, not one word of taunt should fall from him on the 
subject; but he would at once proceed to the consideration of the ‘Tithe ques- 
tion with a view to the settlement of it. He saw no other way by which this 
question could be satisfactorily settled. It was the evil of that resoloution 
neither being carried into effect aor abandoned, that engendered bitterness in 
Ireland. The noble lord and his colleagues knew that it was impossible to leave 
the question in its present state. The Government and the Legislature must 
do something. He thought that if was imperative on him to make this declara- 
tien with respect to the Irish Tithe question, and to show that it was neces- 
sary that they should have an explanation of the views of the Government on 
this question before being called upon to give an opinion on the measure be- 
fore them. A further explanation as to the Poor-law Bill was also necessary. 

He knew not what to think of the vague intimations of Ministers 
about their quitting office. He viewed the matter with great indif- 
ference, but was not surprised at their desire to relinquish office— 

He taunted them not with a desire to retain office: he believed that, in the 
prevent position of public affairs, few men would be tempted to encounter the 
difficulties which at present surrounded them, excepting they felt impelled by a 
sen-e of public duty. (Jronical cheers from the Opposition.) Oh! let 
honourable gentlemen opposite look at the position of public affairs. Let them 
look at the state of our foreign affairs. ( Vociferous cheering from all parts 
of the House.) He was glad to see a smile on the noble lord’s countenance 
(Lord Palmerston’s.) Oh! the noble lord had a right to smile, when he 
Jooked ut the position of the country with reference to the great Powers of the 
North, with reference to Spain, with reference to France, and indeed every 
ether country with which England was connected. ( Great cheering, at the 

elose of which a solitary Ministerial Member called out ‘ Question, que 
tion!” ) This was the question. This was the material, the pinching part of 
the question. (Renewed cheers.) Let them look also at the state of commer- 
ci] embarrassment, at the state of employment in many of the manufactur’ng 
districts; let them look at the state of the Governments of the three great 
countries in the West of Europe—in France no Government existing, in Spain 
no Government existing, and in England a doubt from day to day whether 
there was a Government or not. (Continued cheers.) Let them also look at 
the state of public questions before the House—at the hundreds of questions of 
the utmost importance, with scarcely one advanced ; day after day new propo- 
sitions were made, but no advance towards bringing any of them to a close had 
been wade. What, he wou!d ask, had been done in the present session ? 
( Cheers.) What measure had yet been passed in the course of the present 
sessicn, on which the noble lord seemed disposed to plume himself? No doubt, 
many yuestions had been proposed, but still no advance had been made towards 
bringing them to asatisfactory conclusion. This was one on which to-night a 
decision might be come to, but it wasthe only one. Where was the Irish Poor- 
Jaw Bill? Where was the Church-rate Bill? He might go through the whole 
catalogue; but was ever the public business of the country in such a state ? 
Look at the state of the Colonial policy. He said this only in reference to 
those who believed that there were parties seeking by low intrigue to possess 
themselves of the offices of the present Government, and to enjoy the satisfac 
tion of attempting to bring all these measures to a satisfactory settlement. The 
¢ountry could not look at the state of affairs, and believe that any man would 
seck office under any other motives than those of public duty; but he did not 
hesitate to say, that if his Majesty’s Government should make this a pretext for 
abandoning their offices, and escaping from the difliculties with which they 
Were surrounded —(Zoud and long-continued cheers from the Opposition 
benches )—then he did not hesitate to say, that he believed there was spirit and 
energy enough in the country to find compensation for their loss; and if the 
erew should abandon the noble vessel among the breakers, he did not believe 
that shipwreck was inevitable, but that the people would lend support to those 
inclined to make an effort for the protection of the country’s interests, and to 
sees | from the dangers which appeared to threaten her. ( Continued 
cheering. 

At the conclusion of Sir Robert Peel’s speech the House divided : 
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_ The announcement of the numbers elicited loud cheers from both 
sides of the House. The bill was then read a third time, and passed. 


On Thursday, it was taken to the House of Peers; where 
Lord MELnourneE moved that it be read a first time, ordered to be 
Printed, and be read a second time on the 25th instant. 

The Duke of Wetuincron called the attention of the House to 
the passages in the King’s Speech, and in the Address, relative to the 
Irish Corporations, Church, and Poor— 

It appeared, that of these three subjects, one only had been brought into their 
Lordships’ House,—namely, that which related to the Irish Municipal Corpo- 
ratious. Another subject, the Poor-laws, had, he believed, been brought 
under the consideration of the other House of Parliament, and stood on the 
Votes. But the third subject, which related to Irish Tithes, had not been yet 
introduced to either House. Now, it certainly appeared to him, that before 
their Lordships were called on to discuss the principle or details of the Muni 
cipal Corporations Bill, they ought to know what the measures were which 
Ministers intended to introduce with reference to the other subjects alluded to 
in his Majesty's Speech, and in the Address. Under these circumstances, he 
requested Lord Melbourne, to postpone the consideration of this measure to 
a later period ; and he was the more particular ly anxious the House should not 
Proceed with it ona very early day, because Lord Lyndhurst, who took a very 
distinguished part in the discussion of the measure last year, was absent on 


account of a domestic misfortune, and would be ara)le ‘0 attend in his plac 
for some days. 

Lord Metzovene could not allow that the Duke of Wellington had 
given a Sufficient reason for a postponement of the second reading _ 
beyond the 25th instant— 

As to the three measure referred to in his Majesty’s speech, one of them had 
been brought inte that House, and was the subject of their present discussion. 
Another was the question of Poor-laws; and the principle of the bill on that 
subject had already been fully opened in the other House, but it was yet a ques- 
tion whether or not it should be adopted by Parliament. The third was the 

uestion of Tithes; and upon that sfibject a notice would shortly be given in 
the other House, and the bill would be brought in as soon as the state of the 
public business would permit. He thought, therefore, that these measures 
‘would be before their Lordships in sufficient time to decide upon them calmly 
and deliberately. He greatly regretted the cause which prevented the at- 
tendance of the noble and learned load, and he would be most nappy to do 
any thing te meet his convenience. At the same time, personal feeling could 
not be allowed to weigh too. much, and courtesy demant ed some limit, when 
the country required that measures of great public importance should be 
expedited. us iy 

Lord ELLexzorovcH understood, that before the Municipal Pill 
was disposed of, the other Irish bills would be brought before the House. 

Lord Me.zourne said the two others would be sent up as soon as 
possible. 

The bill was read a first time, and ordered for a second reading on 
Tuesday the 25th. 

University REFoRM. 


In the House of Peers, on Tuesday, the Earl of Rapvor moved the 
second reading of his bill to amend the Statutes of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. He delivered a speech in support of his 
motion; dwelling especially on the habitual violation of the oaths 
which the members took to observe the statutes of the Universities, on 
the non-residence of Fellows, and the general misappropriation of the 
University funds. 

The motion was supported by Lord Hottanp, Lord MEtzourne, 
and particularly by Lord BroucnaM; who went into numerous details 
to prove that inquiry in the first instance, and reform subsequently, 
were imperiously required by the abuses and irregularities of the Uni- 
versity system. 

The Bishop of LranparF opposed the motion; and argued, that, 
virtually, the members of the Universities committed no offence in vio- 
lating the College Statutes they had sworn to obey. He moved that 
the bill be read a second time that day six months. 

The Archbishop of CanTersury considered that Lord Radnor’s 
proposition was insulting and degrading to the Universities. He 
contended that the intention of the various founders were honestly ful- 
filled by the existing authorities at Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Duke of Wettincton regarded the measure as a bill of 
pains and penalties; and that it was an indirect and unfair mode 
of obtaining the admission of Dissenters into the Universities. He 
also asserted, that in every instance the will of the founder was honestly 
and completely carried into execution by the authorities of the different 
Colleges. 

The amendment was carried, without a division. 

Duty on NEwspareErs. 


On Thursday, Mr. RoEsuck moved the Commons “ to resolve itself 
into a Committee, to consider the propriety of repealing the Stamp- 
duty on Newspapers.” He said that his motion rested upon the simple 
ground, that it was desirable to remove every obstruction to the educa- 
tion of the people; and that it was the duty of the Legislature to give 
every facility for the attainment of that knowledge which the people 
desired more than at any former period—the knowledge of what 
concerned them socially and politically. Now, what had Ministers 
done to remove obstacles to the attainment of knowledge by the 
people ? : 

Had they done all they could for that purpose? No; but when last year, 
for no fiscal purpose, they took off a great part of the stamp-duty on news- 
papers, they left enough of that duty to form an obstruction to the instruction 
of the people. It had been acknowledged by Ministers that the existing 
duty ed wae been retained for fiscal purposes. For what purpose then? The 
noble lord at the head of the Government in that House had admitted that the 
fiscal was the least consideration in the way of retaining the present duty; and 
that such a purpose ought never to standin the way of public instruction. 
Was it retained for the purpose of maintaining some gee monopoly ? 
The London newspapers were at the present moment, in his opinion, a mono- 
poly; and perhaps the penny duty might be retained for the purpose of keeping 
that monopoly up. Now his object was to do away with all monopoly, and to 
give to the people in the country, who now took so lively an interest in political 
and social matters, the benefit of the discussion of those matters. He was 
desirous, therefore, to abolish the duty entirely ; so that, as in America, every 
small town should have its newspaper, in which general and local matters 
uight be freely discussed. 

After the declaration of Lord John Russell, he should be surprised 
if Mr. Spring Rice were to declare that the duty must be retained 
for fiscal purposes; especially as, taking into account the increased 
revenue derived from the greater number of advertisements, and from 
the augmented consumption of paper, the fiscal advantage of conti- 
nuing the duty would turn out to be very paltry indeed. 

But Ministers had all along showed their carelessness and apathy on the sub- 
ject of the education of the people. Why, as had been said by the noble lord 
who was the leader of the Tories in the other House of Parliament, why not 
take off the remaining penny duty? What purpose could its retention an- 
swer, but to bring his Majesty’s Government into disrepute? It could do the 
right honourable gentleman’s budget no good. By the measure of last session 
they had put some thousands of pounds into the pockets of a few monopolists of 
London, and had done the people no service. He cared nothing about the edu- 
cation of the rich; they would obtain instruction under any circumstances. 
But he was very solicitous for the education of the poor; and, as he had already 
observed, he was desirous that every small town in the country shonld have its 
newspaper. 

Mr. Wak tey seconded the motion. 

Mr. Spaine Rice opposed it. He said that it might be supposed, 
from Mr. Roebuck’s speech, that Ministers wished to retain the news- 








paper-duty for some odious purpose of their own; but nothing could 
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be further from-the fact. He had redeemed his pledge of reducing the 
duty as far as the state of the revenue permitted, and was not pre- 
pared to make so large a concession as the abolition of the entire tax. 
It was most unfair to state that the effect of the reduction of the duty 
had been merely to benefit a few monopolists of London ; and he would 
inform the House what the actual results of that measure had been— 

They had had six months’ experience of the operation of that act. In the 

half-year ending the 5th of April,1836, the number of newspapers stamped was 
¥4,874,000. In the first half-year during which his experiment had been tried, 
that number rose from ] 4,874,000 to 21,800,000 ; which showed the vast increase 
of nearly one-third. Therefore, if the circulation of newspapers were a_bene- 
fit to the community, the honourable Member ought to give him credit for the 
success of his measure. When Mr. Roebuck underrated the value of the ex- 

erimient which had been made, he must call his attention to the following 

acts, to show the progress which had been made. In the first quarter of the 
half-year in which,the reduction of duty had taken place, the number of stamps’ 
Was 8,362,000; and in the second quarter, ending 5th April last, they 
amounted to no less than 13,000,000. So that not only was there a vast in- 
crease as comparing the last half-year with that which had preceded it, but in 
comparing the two quarters of the last half-year separately, the numbers rose 
from 8,000,000 to 18,000,000. Take a further proof of what would be going 
on, if they allowed the present system to continue. In the last quarter of the 
last half-year the number of newspaper stamps amounted to 13,000,000: in 
the last half-year previous to the reduction of the stamp-duty, the number of 
stamps for the whole of Great Britain was 14,000,000 aud odd; so that the 
number of stamps in the quarter ending April 1837 was within 1,000,000 of 
what it was for six months ending in April_last year. Would not, then, Mr. 
Roebuck admit that these figures demonstrated a most beneficial result from the 
Operation of the present act ? 

But he should be told that he put an end to the smuggling trade in 
newspapers : that was precisely what he aimed at accomplishing. He 
wished to protect the capitalist, who paid his taxes, from being under- 
sold by the illicit dealer. When he proposed toalter the law, it appeared 
from returns laid before the House, that there had been 630 persons 
committed to the Metropolitan, and 854 to the Country prisons, for 
violations of that law. Since the law had been altered, there had not 
been one prosecution, and not asingle press had been seized. The 
yevenue also, he was happy to say, had not suffered much. The defi- 
eiency was within 8,000/. less than balf of that which he had calculated 
upon. Other benefits had followed the measure— 

In London there had no less than twenty fresh newspapers started into ex- 
istence, and no less than thirty-five in the provinces, many of them differing 
in prices. In Scotland, for instance, he knew of a respectable paper which was 
published at 3d. ; and by this alteration in the stamp-duty was making more, 
and was more widely circulated, than before. Thus he had shown, that in 
finance, in putting down smuggling, ia the extinction of prosecutions, and in 
the increase of circulation, the measure had been throughout beneficial. 

It was proposed by the advocates of entire abolition, that a postage- 
duty should be substituted for the stamp-duty— 

Now he should like to know what right they had to impose a tax upon the 
poorer classes for the beuefit of the wealthy? The postage-tax ought to be 
paid by the wealthy and commercial classes, for whose benefit the system chiefly 
worked. In Devonshire, Lancashire, Glasgow, and Edinburgh, papers were 
subject to the charge of one penny if conveyed in one manner, but if otherwisé 
conveyed they were exempt. The post had been very largely extended, and 
the inequalities existing in the charges he should propose before the close of the 
i lie wished, however, to guard 









session to remedy by the introduction of a bill. 
himself against false expectations ; and at present he did not see his way suffi- 
ciently clear to be be able to say that he could in all cases substitute what he 
thought the proper system for the one that now existed. 

He called upon Mr. Roebuck to allow the bill of last year a fair 
trial; and moved, as an amendment to the motion for going into 
Committee, that “there be laid before the House accounts explanatory 
ef the effect produced upon the revenue by the reduction of the stamp- 
duty on newspapers.” 

Mr. Waxkteyasked Mr. Rice, how, if he were really so well satisfied 
with the operation of his plan so far, he could hesitate to knock off the 
remainder of the tax? The argument of Mr. Rice was, that the 
people must derive great benefit from the free circulation of news- 
papers; he took credit to himself from the increased circulation 
arising from the reduction of duty; and yet he hesitated to give perfect 
freedom to the trade in newspapers. Mr. Wakley really thought that 
the Radicals had been placed in a very unfortunate position since the 
accession of the present Ministers to ofiice. They had supported 
Ministers in all their good measures, having entered into a sort of 
partnership with them: they were, however, not sleeping, but watching 
pattners. After all the service they rendered Ministers, was it not hard 
that the Radicals could not get one solitary piece of service in return? 

It was almost time that this state of things should cease; and it was utterly 
impossible that it should much longer continue. And he could assure his Ma- 
yesty’s Ministers with much trath, that the Radical Members were subjected 
to very bitter complaints out of doors, for the very quiet, easy part which they 
took in that House. It was often asked of them, ‘* What matters it to us 
whether Whigs or Tories, whether Conservatives, as they are called, or Radicals, 
be in power, provided we see some good measures introduced, and some Radical 
measures proposed and carried.” Now he felt himself very often incapacitated 
from giving a satisfactory answer to this proposition. It was impossible to 
satisfy his friends on these points. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ his right honourable friend,” 
had dwelt with complaceney on the increase in the circulation of 
stamped newspapers; but he had not stated to the House how many 
hundreds of thousands of unstamped papers, which under the old law 
circulated among the humbler classes, had been suppressed. But the 
necessity of instructing the humbler classes was most urgent. With 
respect to the Church-rate measure, one of the best that ever was in- 
troduced into the House, (and Ministers sometimes brought forward 
measures as good as any Radical could desire,) only think what igno- 
rance and delusion prevailed ! ‘ 

In some parts of England—in every parish, or almost in every parish—the 
rector, the vicar, or the curate, had been round to the parishioners making 
statements to the people, the truth or falsehood of which they had not the 
means to ascertain. Ina parish which he had lately visited in Devonshire, the 
clergyman had called on the labouring people, and asked them, “ Have you 
heard of the Ministerial measure respecting Chureh-rates?, Do you know 
that your church is to be pulled down? Are you for the church or not?” This 
had been doue. [Interruption ; soime Members crying “ Oh, oh!” others, 
* Name, name!” | The places to which his observations bad reference were 
Membuty, Stockland, and Yarcumbe. But be would name one instance fur- 








—————. 
ther, where a labouring man refused to siga a petition against the Ministerial 
measure for the abolition of Church-rates: he could not, indeed, write ; but 
the clergym in said to him, “ Oh, you wiil do of course as your neighbours do: 
I will write your name for you.” Now this, he believed, had been the case ih 
many instances. 

The newspaper ought to be a weekly book for a labouring man, to 
instruct him as to his personal rights and personal wrongs. Of these, 
and many other subjects of importance to himself, the labourer was 
now ignorant— 

The ignorance of the people, in many parts of the country, was so great as to 
be hardly credible. Only a little while ago, a farmer in Wiltshire was askeq 
how many Kings there were reigning in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
“Oh! Lori,” said he, “ I don’t knov how many there be now, but when J 
was a boy there used to be but two—old King George the Third and the Prince 
of Wales.” (Laughter.) Another was asked what he understood by the 
Ballot, and what he thought of it. ‘ Oh,” said he, with a knowing shake of 
the head, ‘ that’s the only fair way of doing it ; all our names be putinto a hat, 
and his as is drawed out, why he’s the Member.” (Laughter.) Now when 
such answers as these were received upon matters that were the common topic 
of discussion, how could it be wondered at that there were 300 gentlemen, pro- 
fessing Tory principles on the opposite side of the House? (Laughter and 
cheers.) But give tothe whole country the meats of acquiring information at 
a cheap and easy rate, and he believed not only that Sir R. Peel would come 
over to the Liberal side of the House, but that there would not be in‘ the 
House of Commons more than ten gentlemen professing Tory principles, 
( Cheers.) It was impossible, with an intelligent and well-informed people, 
that Toryismn could continue to exist fora day. It was opposed to all the best 
interests of the country. What was Toryisin ? He would not wait to define 
it ; but the effects of a kindred principle of policy and action might be seen in 
the Carlism of Spain, the Miguelism of Portugal, and the autocratic despotism 
of Russia in Poland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer feared that if the stamp-duty 
were abolished, the English press would lose its present character— 

Now everybody in the habit of reading the newspapers knew how private per- 
sons and public characters were often abused ; and everybody so circumstanced 
must acknowledge that the present character of the press required to be 
changed. By way of illustration to this point, he would take the liberty of 
reading an extract from one of our public journals. — They all knew that in 
poetry the finer qualities of the mind had play. To show what a stamped 
press could do, he would take a specimen of the poetry of the Times news- 
paper. It was an allusion to an honourable and learned Member of thatHouse, 
whose exertions in the cause of liberty for many years had been indefatigable, 
and to a great extent successful, and to whom the people of Ireland owed a debt 
of gratitude that could never be discharged. It was headed “ The Whig Mis- 
sionary of 1835.” 

“ Seum condensed of Trish bog ! 
Ruffian, coward, demagogue ! 
Boundless liar—base detractor! 
Nurse of murders——trea§ou's factor 3 

* * * * * * 


Safe from challenge—safe from law, 

What can curb thy callous jaw ? 

Who would sue a convict liar? 

Ou a poltroon who would fire ? 

Thou mayest walk in open light, 

Few will kick thee—none will fight.” 
That was the poetry of the stamped press. ( Cheers.) He had copied the 
passage from the Z'imes of the 26th November 1835, only a year and a half 
since; and inthe Zémes of the 16th December 1835, only a fortnight after- 
wards, there was this notice to correspoudents—* The verses to King Dan are 
well imagined, but want polish.” So that this was a polished specimen of the 
poetry of the stamped press. (Laughter and cheers.) From the prose of 
the same newspaper he might have made many selections if he had thought 
them necessary; he had merely alluded to the poetry for the purpose of show- 
ing that the stamp at any rate had not produced any great degree of refinement 
in the press. 

He then stated the amount and nature of the securities required 
from the publisher of a newspaper by the Stamp-oflice ; and reminded 
the House that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had increased the 
severity of the old law by rendering the publisher of a newspaper ora 
political pamphlet liable to have ais house broken open and. every 
article in it seized. ‘bere never had been such a law in England 
before— 

Was that act, then, to remain? The Chancellor of the Exchequer affected 
to disapprove of Tory principles; but what would be the effect if the Tories 
were allowed to work the provisions of that bill? He was not afraid of the 
Tories himself; the public opinion was too strong for them ; and if Sir Robert 
Peel again came into office, he expected to see hima good Radical. (Loud 
laughter.) He lad seen so many mutations in public men and public affairs 
since he came into that House, that he should not at all be surprised at any 
such change in Sir Robert Peel. He hoped Mr. Rice would remember the de- 
claration made Jast year by a noble and learned lord, the head of the Conserva- 
tive party in the other House of Parliament, on the subject of the newspaper- 
tax. This was his declaration—** They would do better to send upa bill taking 
off the duty altogether, and not keep up the complicated machinery and the 
expensive establishment necessary for the levying of a paltry tax of one penny 
ou each newspaper.” Only last session that was the declaration of Lord 
Lyndhurst ; and Mr. Wakley warned the gentlemen on the Treasury bench, that 
if they did not act up to the recommendation of the noble and learned lord, Sir 
Robert Peel would on the first occasion take the opportunity of doing so. 

Mr. Watuace brifly supported Mr. Roebuck’s motion; and ex- 
pressed a hope, that before the session was over the penny postage 
charged on the delivery of newspapers in London and other places 
would be discontinued. 

Mr. Arruvr Trevor said, that newspapers should be taxed like 
other luxuries. It was quite absurd, a pertect insult to common un- 
derstanding, to call newspapers the medium of useful knowledge. He 
felt quite indifferent as to the result of the present motion; but could 
not imagine why Ministers, who had reduced so large a portion of the 
duty, should be so excessively mealy- mouthed about the last penny. 

M:. Hume hoped that he might appeal to Sir Robert Peel for his 
vote on the present occasion. Sir Robert did not use vituperative 
language in the House, and Mr. Hume hoped he would not sanction 
vituperative language out of doors by keeping up the stamped press— 

He did not wish to take off the penny postage: he only wished that those 
papers which did not circulate through the Post-office should not pay it al 
the same as those which did. Every newspaper should have the privilege © 
printing duty-free as many copies as would cover its local circulation; those 
which went through the Post-office should be taxed, as at present. By that 
means there would be a saving to the public, and those who got value would 
alone have to pay for it. For instance, if 1,000 copies of a paper were pub- 
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fished in either London or Edinburgh, the local circulation being three hundred, 
avhile the country circulation through the Post-office was seven hundred, a 
saving of 1/. 15s. would be effected on the present stamp-duty of 4/. 14s. 6d. ; 
and the parties (the public and the publisher) be benefited to that amount. 

Sir Ronert Peet said, that the language of Mr. Hume was so 
‘seducing, the expression of his countenance so friendly, and his de- 
meanour altogether so alluring, that if he remained silent, he feared it 
might be inferred that he was going to vote with Mr. Hume—that 
there was a secret alliance between them—that the compact between 
the Reformers and the Government was about to be dissolved, and an 
alliance cemented between the former party and the Conservatives. 
He therefore really felt it necessary to declare, that he intended to vote 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and he was not going to be 
the instrument of breaking up the alliance on the opposite benches— 

Mr. Hume had been at the pains of arranging his argument into a syllogism; 
but it appeared to him that there were a great many steps to be filled up in the 
chain of reasoning before the honourable gentleman could arrive at such a con- 
clusion from the premises, which he hoped were themselves just, that he wished 
to discharge his duty in that House without indulging io personalities. That 
was the course he wished to pursue; and he presumed to think, that if every 
one were to follow in this respect the example which he endeavoured to set, the 
course of sound argument would not be obstructed, nor the tharacter of the 
House of Commons lowered by it. (Zoud cheers.) He did not see why, 
because he deserved that character of abstaining from personalities, he should 
vote for the removal ‘of this duty. Mr. Hume ought to be more impartial! in 
his censures of the public press. The honourable gentleman took one class of 
newspapers; he (Sir R. Peel) read others ; for he thought a public man would 
very inadequately perform his duty if he abstained from consulting the public 
journals. He did consult the journals; and he was happy to say, after long 
experience, he had now got so callous, that he could read them without the 
slightest disturbance. (Laughter and cheering.) He could assure Mr. Hume, 
that though he had got a very extensive selection of journals which he actually 
took in, and many more were forwarded to him by some good-natured friend or 
other, he could not say he found the penny newspapers much more compli- 
mentary than the others. (Some Members remarked that there were no penny 
newspapers ; on which Mr. P. Howard excited much laughter by observ- 
ing, ‘* There's the Penny Magazine.”) Sir Robert Peel said he sometimes 
read the Penny Magazine ; he found no vituperation in that, but great in- 
struction and amusement. But there were newspapers sold for much less than 
fivepence under the new stamp-laws ; and he did not find that they improved 
in mildness in proportion as they descended in price. He also received publi- 
cations which were subject to no stamp, and he did not find them more compli- 
mentary. From all this combination of circumstances, he inferred that they 
would not, by entirely removing the duty on newspapers, have a very effectual 
security against vituperation. When party-spirit ran very high, he believed 
they must expect that offences against good manners would occur. They could 
hardly hope for perfect freedom from vituperation; and it would be a 
dangerous argument to employ against the utility of the press, that they occa- 
sionally found some severe personal abuse. 

He could assure Mr. Wakley, that he was not meditating the re- 
moval of the tax— 

If the progress of the experiment which was now going on, and the docu- 
ments promised by Mr. Spring Rice, should lead to the conclusion that the tone 
of the press might be improved by the proposed measure, that would be a 
subject for subsequent consideration ; on that he would give no opinion; but 
he had heard nothing in the speech of Mr. Rice from which he dissented. 

Mr. Cuantes Butter regretted that Sir Robert Peel was against 
the abolition of the duty; but, from the loophole left in the con- 
eluding part of his speech, he saw great reason to hope that Sir Robert 
would change his opinion. If was possible that Lord Lyndhurst and 
Mr. Arthur Trevor might make the abolition of the stamp-duty the 
condition of joining his Administration ; and, no doubt, that consider- 
ation would have weight with Sir Robert, who was a prudent and 
cautious man. Mr, Buller, being quasi Devoniensis, begged to assure 
Sir Robert that the people of Devon had wit enough to set up a press 
of their own, and needed no assistance from London, as appeared to 
be the opinion of those who considered it of such advantage to the in- 
habitants of the country to have London newspapers postage-free. 
He had once thought the circulation of the London press in the 
provinces absolutely necessary, but he had changed his opinion; for 
he had observed, that in every respect—in ability, moderation, aud in- 
telligence—the country press was infinitely superior to that of London. 
He had listened with great pleasure to the admirable speech of Mr. 
Wakley, but regretted his allusion to the difference between Whigs 
and Radicals— 

It had been said that although the Radicals supported the Government, the 
Government had in no instance agreed withthe Radicals. Now, he thought 
that hardly fair towards Ministers; it should be recollected, that many mea- 
sures had been brought forward by them which would have been, a very short 
time ago, termed “ Radical ;” and he thought it might more justly be said that 
the Ministry had made a great progress in Radicalism. (Loud cheers from the 
Opposition.) He must confess, that although differing from them with 
respect to the penny stamp-duty, he still thought that they had pursued, on the 
present occasion, the only course that was open to them. Muchas he himself 
desired the whole duty repealed last year, yet it would in bis opinion be an act 
of levity and inconsistency on the part of those to whom was intrusted the 
management of public affairs, and such as would not be calculated to excite the 
confidence of the country, if after determining to retain the penny duty, the 
Ministers were, the very year after, to remove it. 

Still, being himself in favour of the total abolition, and not being a 

Minister, he should vote for Mr. Roebuck’s motion. Last year he 
pi that the reduction of the duty would do a great portion of 
good— 
_ But he now found that he was wholly wrong, and was greatly disappointed 
in the effect which that reduction had had. It did not appear to have im- 
proved the tone of the newspapers by breaking up the monopoly, or by diffusing 
Political information amongst the people. The mght honourable gentleman had 
said that there had been a great increase in the circulation of newspapers since 
the reduction of the duty; but he would venture to predict, that when the 
returns were obtained it would appear that that increase had taken place among 
the Sunday and Country newspapers only. The price of those papers being 
only sevenpence a week, the reduction of threepence or fourpence in that price 
Was a very sensible reduction. But the reduction of the expenditure on the 
daily newspapers was so trifling that it had not increased their circulation. 

It was of the highest importance to diffuse political information 
among the people. The Government was now feeling the evil effects 

of ignorance— 
To what else were to be attributed the prejudices which prevailed upon what 





he meant the Poor-Jaw Amendment Bill? However much the aristocracy of 
this country might be opposed to them upon other points, it was the faet that 
upon this point the Government had received greater support from the edu- 
cated classes than he believed any Government bad upon any other point 


he really thought that the good which had been derived from that measure 
reconciled them to many other steps which the Government had taken, in spite 
of their political prejudices. But why dida contrary opinion unhappily prevail 
among the uneducated,—not among the class who were supposed to be the 
sufferers by that measure, but among those who had just that degree of intelli- 
gence which was got from oral communication with the inhabitants of large 
towns, but who had not the advantage of a cheap press, that could inform their 
minds, and fill them with good opimions, and, what was ten times more valuable 
than good opinions, state to them the correct facts of the case? He believed 
that had a cheap press diffused amongst that elass of persons merely the facts of 
the case, there would have been but little of that ignorant prejudice which had 
long been one of the greatest obstacles to good government that existed in this 
country. 

Mr. Roexvck, in reply, said he had been disappointed by the an- 
swer of Mr. Spring Rice to his speech— 

He had placed the question on this broad basis—that the necessaries of life 
ought not to be taxed, and that the foremost rank of those necessaries was the 
diffusion of knowledge among the people: and how had the Chancellor of the 
Excher answered that argument? Why, by saying, forsooth, that other 
things were taxed, and, that therefore knowledge must be taxed. The Chane 
cellor of the Exchequer had admitted that the eflect of the reduction of the duty 
on newspapers had been to increase their circulation, and therefore that the 
revenue had not suffered by the reduction. Was not that a conclusive argu- 
ment in favour of the repeal of the daty altogether? It was supposed that the 
London press circulated through the post ; but the fact was, that almost every 
London paper was sent into the country by the London coaches, and not 
through the Post-oftice. What he wanted was, printed wrappers, which any 
person might purebase for a penny, and employ to circulate a newspaper 
through the Post- fhee That would leave the London papers circulated in 
London and the country press free from charge, and fix it only upon the 
postage. Could: ny bing be more just ? 

The House divided; and Mr. Rice’s amendment was carried, by 
81 to 42. 

 Counry- Rates. 

Mr. Hume, on Wednesday, moved the second reading of his bill for 
the better management of County-rates. 

Mr. Atsron said, that from seeing his name to it, Members might 
suppose that he approved of the bill; but, on the contrary, he was 
opposed to it, and his name had been used without his consent. 

Mr. Home said, that the mistake arose from his impression that Mr. 
Alston approved of thebill. Indeed, Mr. Alston had told him that he 
had approved of the principle of the measure. 

Mr. Atsron said, he did think that representation should accompany 
taxation; and he was also in favour of the establishment of County 
Boards; but he could not support the various and complicated details 
of Mr. Hume’s bill. He moved that it be read a second time that day 
six months. 

Mr. Gatty Kyicur regretted that Mr. Hume had not confined his 
attempt at legislation to the county of Middlesex, wherein many abuses 
prevailed, but had made an indecent attack on the Magistracy generally 
throughout the county. 

Colonel Woop was sorry that Mr. Knight had thought proper to 
drag the county of Middlesexso particularly into the discussion. He 
would maintain that the Middlesex Magistrates were no way to blame 
for any mismanagement of the pecuniary concerns of the county. He 
was opposed to Mr. Hume’s bill, and would net allow him to overturn 
one of the finest and most beneficial of English institutions. 

Sir Joan Wrorrestey and Lord Esatxcron approved of the prin- 
ciple, while they objected to some of the details of the bill. 

Sir Epwarp Kyatcusui.t, Mr. Byxc, Mr. Epwarp Butter, Mr. 
Mites, Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Mr. Benrrr, and Sir EarpLey WIL- 
Mot, opposed the bill. 

Mr. Roesvcx said, that the principle of the bill was not a new one: 
it was in operation in every corporate town in England—it was simply 
the principle of making taxation and representation go hand in hand. 
The Magistracy, as at present constituted, was a nuisance. The Ma- 
gistrates employed themselves in forwarding their own petty interests. 
This was universally known ; and frequently admitted in private con- 
versation by gentlemen whom he then saw, but who held a different 
language in the House. For his part, Mr. Roebuck said, he would 
not state that in private which he was not ready to proclaim in Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Tux, Mr. James, Mr. Lennarp, Mr. Broruerton, and Lord 
Worstey, spoke brietly in favour of the bill. 

Mr. Goursurn expressed his surprise that neither the Secretary 
for the Home department nor any other member of the Government 
though fit to attend the discussion of so important a measure. 

Mr. Fox Mau te said, that nothing had been further from his ima- 
gination than the necessity of addressing the House on this occasion. 
Lord John Russell was absent, because he considered the bill as one 
of mere local importance, and thought it best to leave gentlemen on 
one side of the House and the other to settle the question among them- 
selves— 

The question was purely a financial one. (‘* Oh, oh !”) He had nothing 
further to state en the subject. (‘* Hear!” and much laughter.) That 
was as far as the Government was concerned. , For himself, however, 
he would state that his opinion was in favour of the second reading of the 
bill, because the principle of control being vested in the rate-payers was 
sound and wholesome. He did not say that many parts of the bill might 
not be objected tu, or that his noble friend might not object to them when they 
next came before the House. If his noble friend did object to them, he would 
be better able than he could pretend to be to explain the reasons of his absence 
on this eccasion. ( Great laughter.) And he was sure that his noble friend 
would be able to prove that this was not a question in which the weight of 
the Government ought to be thrown either in the one scale or in the other. 
He should vote, then, for the second reading, but without pledging himself to 
a single part of the machinery. 

Lord SraNnLeY would not discuss the merits of the bill before the 
House; though he was satisfied that it was one of the greatest impor- 
tance, affecting the social intercourse of the country, and nearly the 








was acknowledged by all men of education to be the very best of its measures — 
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This was the first. time that it had been stated in the House of Commons 
that it was either expedient or decent for his Majesty's Ministers—persons 
calling themselves the Government of the country—to abstain from expressing 
in their places, as Ministers of the Crown, the views they took of the system 
pursued with regard to the Mogeire of England. (Much cheering.) If 
any gentleman considered this bill unimportant, he was quite at liberty to differ 
in opinion with him; but, if this bill was important, they would not deny that 
the Home Secretary ought to have been in his place. But if the measure were 
unimportant, why was a Commission issued? why had circulars been sent 
round? why had the honourable Member for Hampshire and other Members of 
the Commission been called upon to express their views upon the question? The 
Government ought to have taken the initiative; and if they did not think 
proper to take the initiative, at all events they were bound to undergo the re- 
sponsibility of sanctioning or opposing the bill. The noble lord at the head of 
the Home Department was not present, although the question was one which 
affected the judicial character of the Magistracy. The honourable gentleman 
who was Under-Secretary for that department had stated, indeed, that it was 

urely a financial question: where then was the Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 

as it a question of great, prominent, political importance or not? aud if so, 
why was the Government not present? At any rate, why was not a repre. 
sentative of the Home Office present ? What was the duty of the Home Office? 
Was it not a part of its duties to regulate and control the Magistracy, and to 
take care that the Magistrates discharged their duties? Was it not a part of 
the duties of the Home Office to check the Magistrates when wrong, and to 
encourage them when right; and when it was ascertained that they had dis- 
charged their duties, to defend them before the country? The Home Secre- 
tary was not there, but the Under-Secretary for that department was. Was 
the House to collect from Mr. Maule’s observations that the Government 
thought that this was a question which might be left to be settled by the 
County Magistrates who were Members of that House? Why, they were the 
accused parties—the men who were on their trial. (Much cheering.) No- 
body disputed the weight which the County Magistrates had in that House— 
a weight which they rightly possessed on account of the authority and influence 
which their conduct had obtained for them; but the ptesent question was not 
one which ought to be left to the decision of the Magistrates themselves. A 
charge was brought against the Magistrates, and the Government ought to de- 
clare whether that charge was made with their sanction and authority. They 
ought not to wait till the rejection of the bill, and then say, “ We had our own 
Opinion upon the merits of the measure, but we left it to be decided by the 
County Magistrates, and you cannot wonder at the result.” 

Major Beavucterk considered that it was not decent to bring a 
charge against individuals in their absenee, especially when the cause 
of their absence was not known. 

Mr. E. J. Stanvey approved of the principle of the bill, but ob- 
jected to almost all its provisions. 

Mr. Hume said, that the opposition of Lord Stanley did not trouble 
him, for Ais conduct was altogether inconsistent— 

While the noble lord sat on the Ministerial side of the House, and as it were 
spell-bound by Liberalism, he had given utterance to opinions as Liberal as the 
most thorough Liberal cou!d desire; but when he changed his seat to the other 
side of the House, his sentiments were as Tory-like as the bitterest Tory could 
desire. Honourable Members had accused him (Mr. Hume) of drawing an 
indictment against the Magistrates of the country ; but the gentlemen who were 
considered to be thus accused did not act as gentlemen usually did, by sitting as 
judges in their own cases. If they considered themselyes accused, he called 
upon them to leave the room. (Laughter.) It was altogether unfair that 
they should judge in a cause in which they were concerned. All he wanted was 
this—let the magistrates riot as much as they pleased in their judicial power, 
but let them not put their hands into the pockets of the people. After the 
Members who had spoken against the bill, aad had misstated its objects aud in- 
tentions, let them allow it to vo wo a Committee ; and he should be prepared to 
defend every one of its clauses, and to show that its machinery would not involve 
one-fourth of the expense now incurred in any one county. In the face cf the 
Commons of England, he would say to the Magistrates, “ You who think 
yourselves arraigned—you who think this an indictment drawn against you— 
tise and leave the House.” 

A division took place, and the amendment was carried, by 177 to 84. 
Thus the bill is lost. 


Dismissat of Naval OFFIcers. 


Sir Epwarp Coprineron, on Thursday, moved for a return, stating 
the periods when Commander Edwards, Lieutenants Bryant, Milner, 
and Bee, Doctor Williams, and Surgeon Boyce, were dismissed from 
the Navy, and deprived of their half-pay, with the reasons for such 
deprivation. Sir Edward, in a voice inaudible in the gallery, stated 
the case of these officers, which he represented as one of great hardship. 

Mr. Cuaries Woop opposed the motion, on the ground that each 
of these officers had had an opportunity of stating his case before the 
Board of Admiralty, the proper tribunal; and he did not think that 
because they bad failed in satisfying that tribunal of their innocence, 
it was proper for them to appeal to the House of Commons, 

Mr. Rosinson, Mr. Actionzy, Mr. Ricuarps, Sir Love Parry, 
Mr. O'Connett, Mr. Anruur Trevor, Colonel THompson, Mr. 
Hanvey, and Mr. P. Howanrp, supported the motion; conceiving that 
a case for inquiry had been made out, and that to strike half-pay officers 
out of ihe service without trial, was an arbitrary proceeding. 

Admiral Apam, Admiral Trovsrince, and Captain Gorpon de- 
fended the course taken by the Admiralty, as both just and according 


Edward Codrington acted unworthily in bringing these charges. behind 
the back of a brother officer. 7 

Sir Epwarp Coprincron had mentioned this subject to Sir James 
Graham when he was endeavouring to obtain compensation for the 
men who fought at Navarino; but Sir James not only refused to inveg. 
tigate the charge, but appointed this very officer to supersede him in 
the command of the Channel fleet— 

He had been taunted by Sir James Grabam as if he did not dare to bring 
forward before his face the charge he had made against that officer: he was 
taunted also with dealing in insinuations. He would speak explicitly—the 
officer to whom he referred was Sir Pulteney Malcolm. He disapproved of 
his conduct most strongly ; and he should hardly be averse to speaking out on 
this matter, for Sir Pulteney Malcolm had spoken very freely ot him, and had 
said, moreover, what was not true of him. He hoped he had spoken exp}j- 
citly now. 

Sir James Grauam admitted that Sir Edward Codrington had 
spoken out at last. As for Sir Pulteney Malcolm, there was not an 
officer of higher character in his Majesty’s service— 

It was quite true that he had, when First Lord of the Admiralty, superseded 
the honourable and gallant Member opposite, and had appointed Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm to the command of the Channel fleet. He was responsible for that 
appointment. With respect to what the honourable and gallant Member had 
stated relative to his communication of the charges now made against Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm, he had to say, that he did not listen to any insinuations or 
charges preferred in such a manner. He had communicated with those who 
were most competent to form a judgment on the subject, and he disbelieved 
the charges altogether. They were never brought forward ‘against Sir 
Pulteney Malcolm ; and he must say, that it was rather hard that he should be 
subjected to them now, at his time of life, and after the great services he had 
performed—now, when, after so many attempts to whisper away his character, 
the honourable and gallant Admiral was driven into a corner, and compelled to 
speak out. ( Cheers.) . 

After a few words from Mr. Hume in support of the motion, the 
House divided: for the motion, 46; against it, 153. 


Jossinc AT THE Horse Guarps. 


Lord GRANVILLE SoMERSET, on Monday, read a letter from Mr, 
Lovesey, to the effect that he had not been influenced in the political 
course he had taken by the circumstance of having obtained a commis. 
sion in the Army. He had made no concession of political principle 
whatever, on that account. 

Captain Berks cry said, that still the plain, broad, and simple fact 
remained, that Mr. Lovesey, who had never voted for a Tory before, 
having got his commission, voted for a Tory at the election of 1834, 
That fact could not be contradicted. 

Lord GRanviLLE SomErRsET said, that the commission was granted 
in 1832, two years before the election; and that when the application 
was made for the commission, Lord Fitzroy Somerset could not tell 
what the politics of Mr. Lovesey were. 

Mr. Hume asked, why Lord Granville Somerset had not produced 
the important letter of Lord Edward Somerset, which contained the 
application for Mr. Lovesey’s commission ? 

Lord GraxviLte Somerset said, that, to the best of Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset's recollection, no letter had ever been written either by Lord 
Segrave or Lord Edward Somerset. 

Mr. Hume said, that Lord Granville Somerset had certainly led the 
House to believe that such letters were in existence, and their non-pro- 
duction would render the case complete. 

Lord GranviLLe Somerset said, if the letters could be found, they 
should be produced; but if they were not in existence, it was hard to 
call upon him to produce them. 

Mr. Scan.ert considered that the gist of the charge was gone, and 
the justification ‘of Lord Hill complete. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tur ComMIrrEE ON THE Loncrorp ELEcTION was appointed on 
Tuesday; and consists of Lord Charles Russell, Sir Rufane Donkin, 
Mr. Edmund Horsman, Mr. Benjamin Hall, Mr. George R. Bowles, 
Lord Clive, Mr. Rowland Alston, Mr. Lawson, Mr. Thomas Hawkes, 
Mr. George Houstoun, and Sir John Cam Hobhouse. [The Com- 
mittee chose Lord Clive to be their Chairman. Subsequently, Mr. 
Horsman having been taken ill, the Committee received permission to 
sit without him. ] 

Tur Severn Navication Bii was rejected on Wednesday, by 8 
vote of 151 to 124 against the second reading. 

MercantTILe Suipptnc. Mr. Buckrncnam, on Wednesday, moved 
the second reading of his bill for the prevention of shipwrecks and the 
management of merchant-vessels. Mr. Rorsuck observed, that the 
18th clause of the bill imposed a tax; and the bill should therefore 
have been preceded by a resolution of the whole House. The motion 
was withdrawn, after a few words from the Speaker; and Mr. Buck- 
INGHAM obtained leave to bring in a fresh bill. 


Cuvrcu Laxps. Mr. Tuomas Duxeomse, on Thursday, moved 
for copies of the Parliamentary Surveys of Church-lands deposited in 





to precedent, 

Sir Epwarp Coprincroy said, that on a former occasion, Sir James 
Graham had stated that he would recommend the dismissal from the 
service of any officer who should act in any way unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman. Now he wished to know what Sir James considered 
unbecoming conduct ?— 

Did he think that a naval officer who employed his Majesty's ships in carry- 
ing materials for building houses would be acting in a manner unworthy of an 
officer and a gentleman? Would he consider that the officer in conimand of a 
ship who fished up brass guns which had been blown up, and distributed the | 
proceeds of their sale as prize-money among men who had never been in the | 
action, at the rate of two French dollars a man—would he consider that a naval 
cominander who had thus conducted himself had been guilty of behaviour un- 
worthy of an officer and a gentleman? He should be glad to hear Sir James 
Grahams opinion on this point, because Sir E. Codiington knew that such 
circumstances Lad taken place. 

Sir James Granam asked why Sir Edward Codrington did not 
bring forward bis charges in a direct and manly manner? Why had 
not the facts alluded to been substantiated before a Court-martial ? 
Aha course might have been taken; and be must say, that Sir 


the year 1646 in the library of manuscripts at Lambeth Palace. The 
expense of printing those documents would be only 40/.; and at pre- 
sent the fee for making an extract was half-a-guinea a parish to the 
Archbishop’s Secretary. Lord Joun Russexs. would not oppose the 
motion, but did not see much use in it, as the fee for inspecting them 
was small. Mr. Barnes said that he had been offered every facility 
for examining the manuscripts, without payment of any fee. Sir Ro- 
BERT PEEL suggested, that it would be well toascertain whether the ma- 
nuscripts were really public property. Lord Joun Russet concurre 


| in this suggestion, Mr. Duncombe went to the Library to consult 


the Journals ; and the debate was adjourned, 


Scorcit Prisons. Mr. Fox Maute, on Thursday, obtained leave 
to bring in a bill “to improve Prisons, and Prison Discipline, in 
Scotland.” He briefly stated the leading provisions of the measure— 

He proposed to place the whole prison discipline of Scotland under a Board of 
Commissioners, aided by the Inspector-General of Prisons of the North, and 
two Commissioners appointed by the Secretary of State. The members of the 
Board, with these exceptions, were to be unpaid. The mode of payment would 
be by an assessment on landed and household property throughout the country. 
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H the Board should annually reyort to Parliament, and lay before the 
Ho ag estimate of expenses for the ensuing year. If that estimate was not 

eben in one month, it should be levied on the country in f. ortion to 
og opulation in districts. The collectors of road-dues would afford ma- 
phen for the levying of the assessment, which would not exceed 30,0001. 
: ear; and in Edinburgh, as an instance, it would not exceed 1d. in the pound. 

The measure was received with general satisfaction. 

Inish TirHEs. Lord Monrretu, on Thursday, gave notice for a 
motion “on Irish Tithes,” for the Ist of May. 





Che Caurt. 
Tue death of Lady De L’Isle, the King’s eldest daughter, which hap- 
ened on Monday at Kensington, has turned the Royal Palace of 
Windsor into a house of mourning. The Levee of Wednesday, the 
Drawing-room of Thursday, and the grand dinner to the Knights of 
the Bath which was to have been given at Windsor to-day, have all 
been postponed till the corresponding ~e of next week. 

The Dutchess of Kent entertained a large party at dinner, at Ken- 
sington, on Wednesday. Most of his Majesty’s Ministers were among 
the guests of her Royal Highness. The Dutchess of Gloucester bad 
also a dinner-party, on Wednesday, to meet the Duke of Cambridge 
and the Princess Augusta. 

The Dutchess of Kent has sent 100/. to the fund for the relief of 
the Spitalfields weavers, and ordered twenty-two silk dresses for her- 
self and the Princess Victoria. The Dutchess has also contributed 
301. in the name of the Princess Victoria, for a plate to be called the 
Victoria Plate, at the Kingstown (near Dublin) races. This dona- 
tion seems to have raised Irish “ loyalty” toa high pitch. 


, The Metropolis. 

About fifty influential electors of Westminster assembled at the 
British Coffeehouse, Cockspur Street, on Monday evening, to consider 
the state of the representation of Westminster, and to hear the replies 
of Sir Francis Burdett and Colonel Evans to letters which had been 
sent to them with copies of the resolutions passed at the meeting of 
the 9th March last. Mr. Pouncey was called to the chair; and read 
the letters. Colonel Evans stated, in reference to the time of his re- 
sumption of his Parliamentary duties, that his absence ‘ could not 
now be prolonged beyond a very short time, and, at the utmost, not 
beyond the 10th of June, as that was the final period of the service of 
the auxiliaries (in Spain), by the King’s Order in Council, and by en- 
gagement with the Spanish Government.” He admitted that his “ two 
appointments were incompatible,” but was ‘ persuaded ” that the elec- 
tors, who had indulged him so far, would permit his prolonged absence, 
especially as he was “at some personal risk” carrying out the prin- 
ciples of a representative government, to which the electors as well as 
himself were attached. Sir Francis Burdett’s letter follows. 

“ Brighton, April 3. 

“ Dear Mr. Pouncey—I am satisfied no one can be more aware than you are of the 
impropriety and unfairness towards the bulk of the Westminster electors which I 
should be guilty of were I to act towards them in the manner proposed by the gentle- 
men who met at the British Coffeehouse, and who requested you to transmit to me the 
resolution they adopted, expressing their wish that I should resign my seat in Parlia- 
ment as Representative of the city of Westminster; at the same time Iam not ina 
situation to enter more fully into the subject. [ shall, therefore, content myself for 
the present with answering, that 1 do not think it consistent with my daty to the elec- 
tors at large so to act ; but as soon as I am able to hold a pen myself, I shall probably 
think it my duty to address them on the subject of your communication. In the mean 
time, notwithstanding any difference of opinion between us, 

“ Believe me with great respect and sincerity, dear Mr. Vouneey, yours sincerely, 

“ F, Burpetr.” 

Some discussion ensued. Mr. Ellis moved a resolution, that a ge- 
ueral meeting of the electors should be called, ta consider the conduct 
of the two Members for Westminster, and determine upon the steps 
to be taken in the present unsatisfactory state of the representation. 
Considerable opposition was made to this resolution, by Mr. Walker, 
Mr. West, and others; and on a division, it was carried by a majority 
of only one, the numbers being 26 and 25. It was then agreed that a 
requisition should be prepared and presented to the High Bailiff to 
call a meeting in Covent Garden; and a Committee was appointed to 
carry the resolution into effect. 





A most respectable and well-attended meeting was held at the 
Castle Inn, Hampstead Heath, on Wednesday evening, to petition 
Parliament in favour of the Government measure for the abolition of 
Church-rates. No attempt was made to exclude the advocates of 
Church-rates from this meeting ; and accordingly, some slight opposi- 
tion was given to the resolutions ; which, however, were carried almost 
unanimously. The principal speakers were Mr. Aglionby, M. P., Dr. 
Evans of Hampstead, Mr. Hill, Mr. Reid, and the Reverend George 
Kenrick. Dr. Evans professed himself a sincere friend to the Esta- 
blished Church— 

If he were a determined enemy of that Church—( Groans from two persons at 
the lower end of the room)—even if he was as great an enemy to the Church as 
those individuals who were now disturbing the meeting—( Cheers )—if he were 
as ab-urd as those individuals, he should say to the rulers of that Church, let 
them go on as they were ; Jet them give to their Archbishops and their Bishops 
10,9001. 15,0002., and 20,000/. a year, and Jet their curates, in hundreds, he 
might almost say ia thou-ands, labour in poverty; let those who did all the 
real work of the Church be left to starve; let them maintain all such abuses of 
the Establishment, and they must insure its destruction. Those were the 
real friends of the Church who by timely reforms warded off the movement of 
the public mind, which, let them do what they would, must still go on ; and 
which he believed, ina short time, would not leave a fragment of the former 
abuses that had existed. The system of Church-rates might have done in the 
middle ages, but it would not do at present. (Cries of ** Question!” from 
Mr. Brookes and others.) He had listened a long time to one gentleman, and 
he had heard from him what, it he were not unpolite, he would call rhodomon- 
tade; but without further noticing it, he would just say this, that when they 
found the Dissenting body giving a million to support their own clergy and 
Maintain their own edifices, those who belonged to the Establishment ought 
in justice and in Christian feeling to seek to relieve them from the additional 
burden which Church-rates imposed on them. (Ove of the persons who had 
be disturbed the meeting, here asked why Dr. Evans had supported Lord 

enley.) With respect to Lord Henley, he had supported that noble lord on 
the gtound that he was a Church Reformer; because be found Lord Henley, 
belonging to the aristocracy, to be for a most searching and radical reform in the 


of the Ministerial measure, because it would be the means of putting an end tr, 
that *¢ envy, malice, and al] uricharitableness” against which they’ prayed im 
their Liturgy, and which he found to be’ fomented by the present mode of 
raising Church-rates. 

Upwards of a hundred signatures were attached to the petition 
immediately after the meeting broke up. So the Spiritual Lord who 
flattered himself that he had got “all the respectability” of Hamp- 
stead on the other side, is in a fair way of finding out his error. 

A numerous Vestry meeting was held on Thursday, at the Board 
School-house of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate Street, to petition both 
Houses of Parliament for the abolition of Church-rates; the Re. 
verend Dr. Russell, the Rector, in the chair. A petition was read, 
purporting to be the petition of the meeting; upon which a ballot was 
demanded. During the proceedings, a most angry discussion took 
place, and much personal language was used. After fixing the ballot 
for Tuesday and Wednesday next, the meeting separated. 

At a meeting held in Chelsea on Thursday, a resolution was unani- 
mously agreed to for entering into a subscription for the relief of the 
distress in the Scottish Highlands and Islands; and a committee was 
appointed for carrying the object of the meeting into effect. It was 
stated that 86,000 persons were destitute of food, and that a subscription 
of 100,000/, would be necessary for their effectual relief. 

The election of Directors of the East India Company, on Wednes- 
day, was in favour of Messrs. William Astell, William Butterworth 
Bayley, Russell Ellice, Richard Jenkins, Campbell Majoribanks, and 
Jobn Masterman. 

Mr. Palmer, of the Inner Temple, has accepted the office of Lec- 
turer on Law in Gresham College. 





The trial of James Greenacre for the murder of Hannah Brown, 
and of Sarah Gale for aiding and comforting him, was commenced in 
the Central Criminal Court on Monday, before Chief Justice Tindal, 
Justices Coltman and Coleridge, and the Recorder. The court was 
much crowded at an early hour, although nobody was admitted without 
a Sheriffs’ order. The counsel for the prosecution were Messrs. 
Adolphus, Bodkin, and Clarkson; for the prisoners, Messrs. Price 
and Payne. Greenacre is thin, with a dark complexion, and resolute 
expression of countenance: he pleaded ‘ Not guilty,” in a quiet but 
distinct tone of voice. The woman appeared to be in extreme dis- 
tress: her plea was scarcely audible. The trial occupied two days. 
A great quantity of evidence was given, with the substance of which 
our readers and the public are already acquainted ; we shall therefore 
only make a summary of the chief points. 

It will be recollected that Greenacre, in his own account of the 
bloody deed, stated that Hannah Brown was last alive in his company, 
and at his bouse in Carpenter’s Buildings, on Christmas eve; and 
that, by kicking the chair on which she was tilting backwards and 
forwards, he caused her to fall-with such violence on her head as to 
produce instantaneous death: that afterwards, being much alarmed, 
he mutilated her corpse, and carried the head, trunk, and limbs, to 
the places where they were severally found. In some parts of this 
statement Greenacre was confirmed by several witnesses, who swore 
to a variety of minute particulars; but as far as related to the man- 
ner in which the woman actually met ber death, be was distinctly 
contradicted. Greenacre said in his confession, that the woman Brown 
was drunk, and that he had himself given her rum to drink a short 
time before her death. It appeared by the evidence of the surgeons 
who examined the body, that she had taken but a small quantity of 
spirits—that it could not have been rum, and most probably was gin: 
besides there was evidence to prove that the deceased was a sober and 
well-conducted woman, rather staid and careful. The room was so 
small—less than four feet square—that it seemed impossible that the 
deceased could have fallen in the manner described by Green- 
acre. She bore the marks of a severe blow on the eye—‘ a tre- 
mendous black eye”—which the surgeons said could scarcely 
have been caused by a fall, but must have been occasioned 
by a heavy blow with the fist, and moreover that it must have 
been given before life was extinct. The blow, in whatever way 
given, was such as to smash the eye, and force a discharge of the fluid 
matter. The internal state of the head also indicated that her 
throat was cut before she was quite dead: this might have been 
done while the stupor lasted, occasioned by the violence of the blow. 
A wound at the back of the head had been mentioned by Greens 
acre, but he said nothing of the more conspicuous bruise in front, 
There was no evidence to prove that the murder of the woman 
was premeditated, except that the bag in which the trunk was 
found was proved to have been several days in Greenacre’s posses- 
sion before the day of the death. The chief point in Greenacre’s 
favour was the apparent absence of motive for murdering the woman, 
She was engaged to marry him; and the possession of her property, 
which seems to have been trifling, would have followed in due course ; 
or, if he wished to get her money and rid himself of her, it would 
have been easy to a person so well acquainted with London to have 
deserted her. This point does not seem to have been put very forcibly 
to the Jury by the prisoner’s counsel. 

Against Gale the most suspicious facts were, that she left Green- 
acre, with whom she had been living, on the day of the murder; that 
she returned to him the day after; that she borrowed large quantities 
of water, probably to wash the room; that she pawned the clothes, and 
wore the ear-rings and boa of the deceased ; and that several other 
articles belonging to Hannah Brown were found in the house which 
she occupied with Greenacrein Walworth, when they were both appre- 
hended. 

A technical objection to the indictment was taken by the prisoners’ 
counsel; but it did not seem to weigh much with the Court. Chief 
Justice Tindal charged the Jury very fully, and very impartially, but 
rather, as we think, leaning to the impression that Gale may have 
been innocent. The Jury, however, brought in a verdict of * guilty” 
aguinst both. 

Greenacre exhibited no emotion, and the woman seemed almost stu- 
pitied. As the officers were conducting them to their separate cells, 
she threw her arms round Greenacre’s neck, and kissed him. The 
crowd on the staircase leading up to the cour, and in the street, 
received the verdict with tumultuous cheers and yells of triumph. 





Chureb, be had tendered to him his humble support. He was now a supporter 
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On Wednesday, Mr. Payne, on behalf of the prisoners, moved that 
judgment be respited, on the ground of an informality in the indict- 
ment. The Recorder said that he could not yield to this application. 
By an alteration in the Iaw, a longer time between sentence and execu- 
tion was allowed than formerly; and an upportunity would be given 
for a due consideration of any point that might be raised in the pri- 
soner’s favour. The prisoners were then brought up for ser.tence. 

Greenacre protested his innocence; asked what motive he could 
have for committing the murder, and complained of the brutal feeling 
which had been raised against him. He declared that Gale was entirely 
innocent. 

The Recorder then dwelt upon the enormity of the crime, and read 
a passage from Butler's Analogy, in order to revive within the criminal 
“the last remaining sparks of virtue and religion.” He then sentenced 
Greenacre to be hanged, and buried within the precincts of the prison. 
Gale was sentenced to transportation for life; with an intimation, 
however, that any favourale circumstances in her case would be taken 
into consideration by the Home Secretary. 

Fabricated confessions of Greenacre have been published by the 
murder-mongers who cater for the daily press. He is said to have 
confessed that he stunned his victim with a blow from a rolling-pin, 
and then held her head over a pail and cut her throat. But this story 
is contradicted ; there is no authentic confession. 

Thomas Cornell, a carpenter residing at Stratford Green, attempted 
on Wednesday morning to murder a woman who was living with him. 
The woman was in bed with Cornell, between one and two in the 
morning, when she felt him drawing a razor across her throat. She 
got away from him into the street, and procured the assistance of one 
of the horse-patrol; who, upon going into Cornell’s room, found him 
lying in bed with his own throat cut, but not dead. The woman 
denies that she had any quarrel or difficulty with Cornell. The reco- 
very of either is, unlikely. 





The Country. 

Messrs. Baring and Bonham Carter have addressed two letters to 
their constituents at Portsmouth, promising to become candidates 
again whenever a dissolution shall take place. The following passage 
from Mr. Baring’s letter is singular, as coming from a Secretary of 
the Treasury—“ I do not share in the anticipations of a speedy dis- 
solution; and, until better informed, shall be inclined to treat the ex- 
pectation as one of those numerous tales with which the Tories have 
so long been in the habit of deluding and consoling themselves.” [Does 
Mr. Baring mean to intimate that the Tories have cause to wish for a 
dissolution—that they would gain votes by a new election ?] 

It is said that the requisition to Mr. Creswell to stand for Liverpool 
has received 3000 signatures. But of these, how many are electors 
who can be relied upon? In Liverpool, much depends upon the 
skilful distribution of cash a few hours before the poll closes. We 
do not lay much stress on a requisition from Liverpool, however nu- 
merously signed. 

Mr. Pascoe Grenfell is talked of as a Liberal candidate for South 
Lancashire. 

Mr. Hardy is said to be in very bad odour at Bradford, and likely to 
lose his seat: we wish he may. 

Eighty names have been added to the requisition to Mr. Baines and 
Sir William Molesworth, since the requisition was presented ; and the 
investigation that has taken place into the intentions of the voters in 
the Liberal interest who have not signed the requisition, has, we are 
told, shown that there is a decided majority of the whole body of the 
electors in their favour.—Zeeds Mercury. 

Mr. Fenton comes forward again as a candidate for Rochdale, on 
the Reform interest. On the other side, Mr. Royds and Mr. Holland 
have been named as candidates; but we think it probable that, under 
existing circumstances, no opposition will be offered to the return of 
Mr. Fenton.—Manchester Guardian. 


A meeting was held at Reading on Monday evening, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the measure proposed by Government for 
the abolition of Church-rates. The Mayor presided, and the numbers 
present are estimated at nearly 2,000 persons. A resolution in favour 
of the Ministerial plan having been proposed and seconded, a counter- 
resolution, condemnatory of the plan, was proposed and carried ! 

A meeting was held at Falmouth on Monday, to petition Parliament 
for the abolition of Church-rates. An attempt was made by the Tories 
to obtain possession of the hall: they mustered their forces, and, headed 
by the two clergymen of the town, rushed in on the opening of the 
doors, and took possession of a prominent part of the room. As soon 
as it was known that the opponents of the measure had thus assembled, 
the friends of the Liberal cause poured into the hall, and shortly hemmed 
the Conservatives completely into one corner of the room. Resolu- 
tions in furtherance of the objects of the meeting were then put and 
carried, not without frequent attempts on the part of the Tories to 
interrupt the proceedings; but they ultimately withdrew without 
effecting their object, amid the loud huzzas of the majerity. 

At Beccles in Suffolk, and Pudsey in Yorkshire, meetings being 
held fora similar purpose, Anti-Church-rate petitions were adopted. 


The crisis bas not come, but is fast coming. In Manchester some 
serious fajlures have taken place. A calico-printer, one of the oldest 
in the trade, wh) 1828 was understood to be worth 50,0002, an old 
house engaged in spinning and manufacturing, and another in the same 
trade, of more recent establishment, are of the number of those who 
have had to solicit the forbearance of their creditors, from the ruinous 
reduction of prices. We cannot indulge the hope that the worst has 
come. From 1829 till 1836, business has gone on with scarcely a 
check, and the ramifications of credit had been widely extended. One 
failure, therefore, now produces another, or creates difficulty which is 
almost equal in its results to a total failure.—Manchester Times. 

Ata meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, on Satur- 
day, the following resolution was adopted, after some discussion— 

« That although the present situation of the commerce of Manchester is not 
such as to require assistance from Government to this town and neighbourhood, 





this meeting is of opiuion that, looking to the probable con 
heav pea iether’ by the pe ae of Liverpool, ant rer erg 
and legree in which they may affect the interests of the wanuficturing distric ry 
erty narnia that body for aid should be supported by « deputation from 

AttheExchange in Manchester, and among manufacturers of the first 
class, anxiety and uncertainty are palpable and distressing. One seeg 
them standing in little groups of threes and fours, holding deep con. 
sultations, with the most earnest and depressed looks. Some are 
scarcely capable of attending to business, from mental agitation, but go 
to and fro, asking for inteliigence and comfort, but finding none, J 
am assured that among the upper classes the suffering at present ig 
more severe than in 1825.6; for the system of bolstering up, which 
has been resorted to, has produced a general feeling of uncertainty that 
has no limits. | Nobody knows how many individuals may or may not 
ultimately weather the storm; and as the greatest capitalists are most 
involved, no man, in looking at his ledger can tell on whom he can 
depend for punctual fulfilment of his engagements.—Letter from Mun. 
chester, in the Courier. 

The commercial intelligence from Leeds, Halifax, Huddersfield, and 
Bradford, is gloomy. With respect to the iron-trade, the Sheffield 
Mercury says—‘ The iron-trade supports itself with more firmness and 
steadiness than the cotton market; butit is the opinion of parties con- 
versant with the market, that neither the rate of wages, nor the price of 
ore, nor the advance upon coal, nor all put together, will enable the 
lronmasters to keep up their prices.” 





The Marquis of Waterford, with the Honourable Mr. Villiers, Mr. 
Reynard, Sir F. Johnstone, and eight other “ gentlemen,” have been 
kicking up rows at Melron Mowbray, bruising watchmen, breaking 
windows and lamps, smearing doors and shop-signs with red paint, 
overturning caravans, wrenching off knockers, screwing up doors, 
cursing, swearing, and gallivanting through the streets. One of the 
set, Mr. Reynard, was fined five shillings for being drunk; the rest 
seem to have got off. A sample of the hereditary legislators, the arise 
tocracy and gentry of England! 

Thomas Greensmith, a labourer at Basford, put his four children 
to death, last week, by strangling them while asleep, with a piece 
of whipcord. A Coroner’s Jury found a verdict of “ Wilful mur- 
der” against the man; but no evidence was produced which threw any 
light on his motives. He was a widower, in full employment, earning 
13s. a week ; one of his boys was earning Is. 6d. a week; and he re- 
ceived 6s. a week from an old man who boarded with him. However, 
he was in debt, and had been threatened with a distress for rent. He 
seemed quite pleased when the verdict was given. The poor wretch 
must be mad. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Earl of Ilchester, brother-in-law to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
has been appointed Lord- Lieutenant of Somersetshire, in the room of 
the late Marquis of Bath. Really the Tories must not lag; Bishop- 
rics, and Lord-Lieutenancies, and Judgeships, are slipping out of their 
hands with alarming rapidity. 





Lady De L’Isle and Dudley, eldest daughter of the King, and a great 
favourite with his Majesty, died on Monday night, at Kensington Pa- 
lace. She had scarcely recovered from a confinement when she was 
attacked by the influenza; and afterwards bya cough, which the severe 
weather aggravated. Such is the account given of the illness which 
caused her death. 

The delicate and sentimental Times is quite shocked that the 
Dutchess of Kent should have hada party at Kensington Palace, “in the 
same habitation” in which the body of the King’s ‘ favourite child ” 
was lying. ‘ Same habitation !”—cant. The Times knows that Ken- 
sington Palace is a cluster of separate habitations, where several fami- 
lies have as distinct establishments, as if they resided in different streets. 
As to the indelicacy of having a party on Wednesday, when, we should 
like to know, was it established as a rule of etiquette that to the memory 
of the illegitimate children of the King such marked respect was to 
be paid, as the 7%mes pretends to have expected from the Dutchess of 
Kent? The Tories have not atways treated the Fitzclarences after 
this fashion ; however amiable and respectable some of the family may 
be,—and Lady De L’Isle, we believe, was the flower of the flock. 
To show how completely at fault the Times is in this matter, it may 
be well just to mention, that the Dutchess of Gloucester had a dinner- 
party also on Wednesday, at which the Duke of Cambridge and Prin- 
cess Augusta were present. 

It is very well known that the Tories are excessively mortified at 
the failure of their matrimonial and other speculations in a certain 
quarter; and their blundering ergans cannot help venting the spite of the 
taction thereupon. Hence all this palaver about poor Lady De L’Isle, 
the affection of the King for the Princess, the few and far-between 
visits of the Princess to Windsor, and the impudent insinuations 
against the Dutchess of Kent. 


The Countess of Lincoln, daughter of the Duke of Hamilton, is 
seriously indisposed. The Earl of Lincoln arrived in town on Satur- 
day, but was recalled to the seat of his father, the Duke of Newcastle, 
where Lady Lincoln was staying. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Londonderry and suite quitted 
Berlin on the Ist instant, on their route to Paris, via Hamburg, and 
are expected at Holderness House in three weeks. 

It is said that Maria Monk is on her way from the United States to 
this country, and that she is to exhibit herself in Exeter Hall, which 
has been engaged for the occasion. Lord Kenyon, Mr. Finch, and 
Mr. M‘Ghee, will of course be her bottle-holders. 

The arrivals in town, within the last few days, have been exceed- 
ingly numerous; and most of the West-end hotels are said to be 
“booked full.” 

The Longford Election Committee met on Wednesday, for the 
agents on both sides to exchange lists of the objected votes at the late 
election. It appeared that Mr. White polled 619, Mr. Fox, 526; 
majority, 93. The petitioners objected to 490 votes of the sitting 
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of’ which 243.are for under-value. ‘The votes objected 
to on the part of the sitting Member are 200, but the principal class is 
for invalid registry under the Reform Act. The petition contains 
numerous allegations, the chief of which is that of intimidation. 
Counsel for the petitioners, Mr. Harrison and.Mr. Wrangham ; for 
the sitting Member, Messrs. Thesiger, Austin, and Robinson, 

The new law on lunaties does not prevent those people from editing 
newspapers. This was done out of personal consideration for M. Fon- 
frede. — Charivare. 

A solemn pageant took place on the 17th March, at the theatre 
Della Seala, at Milan, in honour of Madame Malibran ; the receipts 
of which were to be appropriated to the erection of a monument to the 
memory of that celebrated singer, in the green-room of that theatre. 

Mr. Macvey Napier, editor of the Edinburgh Review, Professor of 
Conveyancing in Edinburgh University, &c. &c., has been appointed 
one of the Principal Clerks of Session in Scotland, in the room of 
Mr. Rolland, who died a few days ago. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Avrived—Off Plymouth, Marce 12th, Boyne, Richardson, from Bombay; Canton, 
Garbett; and Tribune, Browse, from Mauritius. Off Falmouth, 12th, Duke of Bed- 
ford, Bowen, from Bengal; and Comet, Patterson, from the Cape. Off Cork, 12th, 
Fairy Queen, Hookey, from Bengal. At Liverpool, 10th, Allerton, Evans, from Ben- 
gal. At St. Helena, Jan, 3ist, Theresa, Young, from Bengal; and Friends, M‘Cle- 
veriy, ‘rom Singapore; Feb. 3d, Orient, White, from Bengal; 5th, Rapid, Smith, 
from Mauritius; Louisa, M‘Cutcheon, from London; and Bencoolen, Croft, 
from Bengal; 6th, Packet, Greenock, from Bombay; S. Winter, 
Rogers, from China; Courter, Dixon; and Wanderer, from Mauritius; 12th, 
Alexander Baring, St. Croix, from China; 13th, Exmouth, Warren, from 
Beoval; 14th Heary Wellesley, Freeman, from Singapore; and 15th, Symmetry, 
Riley, from Bengal. At the Cape, Jan. 26th Australia, Forrester, from Bombay ; 
Feb, 15th, Gilmore, Lindsay, from do ; Repulse, Price, and Sesostris, Yates, from 
Beuyal, At Mauritius, Dec. 27th, Vittscottie, Ogilvie, from London; and Jan, 9th, 
Velox, , from Bristol. At China, Earl Grey, Adamson, from China, 

Sarurpay Mernino. 
Off Liverpool, Inglebo- 


‘Member's poll, 





Bombay 





Arrived—Off Portland, Eliza Stewart, Miller, from China, 
rough, Rickett, from do, 





THE ARMY. 

War-orFice, April 14--6th Regt. of Drag. Guards—Brevet Major D, Hay to be 
Major, by purchase, vice Stephenson, who retires; Lieut. I. Jones to be Capt, by par- 
chase, vice Hay ; Cornet J. Brett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Jones; L. Z. Cox: 
Gent., 10 be Cornet, by purchase, vice Brett. 7th Regt. of Light Drags.—Cornet T. P, 
Farquharson, to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lumley, who retires; G. F. W. Miles, 
Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Farquharson. 13th Regt. of Light Drags.-— 
Cornet f°. Burdett to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Welby, who retires ; C. Deacon, Gent. 
to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Burdett. 17th Regt. of Light Drags.—Lieut.-Col. J. 
Earl of Wiltshire, from the half-pay unattached, to be Lient.-Col. vice G. Lord 
Bingham, who exchanges; Major II. Pratt to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, vice the 
Ear! of Wiltshire, who retires; Capt.M. C. D. St. Quintin tobe Major by purchase, vice 
Pratt; Lieut. W. H. Fielden to be Capt. by purchase, vice St. Quintin; Curnet J. B. 
Broadley to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Fielden ; A. Wauchope, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Broadley. Scots Fusileer Guards—Capt. D. 8. Davies to be Adjt. vice 
Taubman, whoresigus the Adjtcy. only. Ist Regt. of Foot—Lieut. F, G. Urquhart to 
be Capt. by purchase, vice Hoskins, who retires; Ensign F, R. Mein to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Urquhart; F. Moor, Gent, to be Ensign by purchase, vice Mein. 15th 
Foot—Lieut. W. H. Mounsey to be Capt. by purchase, vice Gage, who retires ; Ensign 
F. C. H. Coventry to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Mounsey; Ensign J. A. Wilkinson, 
from the 16th Regt. of Foot, to be Ensign, vice Coventry. 16th Foot—J. Caulfield, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Wilkinson, appointed to the 15th Regt. of Foot. 
23d Foot—Lieut. G. W. Rice, from the 20th Regt. of Foot, to be Lieut. vice J.O. E. 
Tucker, who retires upon half-pay of the 20th Regt. of Foot, 64th Foot—Ensign 
7. J. Bowen to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Spread, who retires; W. W. Lyttleton, 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Bowen. 69th Foot—Lieut. C.J. Coote to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Parker, who retires; Ensign J. Campbell to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Coote; Gent. Cadet C. Sawers, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, by pbrehase, vice Campbell. ‘ ; 

Orrick oF Orpnance, April 13—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Second Lieut. J. F. 
Cator to be First Lieut. vice Alcock, retired on half-pay. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 10th inst., at Burghley, the Marchioness of Exerer, of a daughter. 

F On the 12th inst., in Grosvenor Square, the Right Hon, Lady Ponrimore, of a son 
and heir, 

Ou the 9th inst., in Belgrave Square, the Lady of Cuartes Tracy Letcn, Esq, of 
asou. 

Ou the Sth inst., at St. Neots, Mrs. Nevitie Day, of twins. 

On the 10th inst., at the house of her father, Brice Pearce, Esq., Munkham, Essex, 
the Lady of Danter Mi.pren, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 7th iust., at Wilshall, near Alton, the Lady of Commander Grorez Dosson, 
ofa son. 

On the 8th inst., at Cheltenham, the Lady of the Rev. Cuarves Heserr, M.A.,, of 
a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 12th inst., at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, the Right Honourable 
Lord Arraur Marcus Ceci. Hint, second brother of the Marqnis ot Downsbire, to 
Lovrsa. youngest daughter of Joseph Blake, Esq. of Gloucester Place, Poitman Square, 
and of South Carolina, : 

On the 3d inst., at Milan, CHARLoTTE LEoporDINA, second daughter of the late 
Admiral Sir Richard Strachan, Bart., G.C.B., to Count Emanven be Zicuy, Chamber- 
lain to the Emperor, and Major of the Hungarian Guard. 

On the 6th inst., at Grittleton, Wilts, the Rev. Ricwarp PRANKARD Jones, Rector 
of Charfield, Gloucestershire, to Enizaseta Caarrorre, Widow of the late Captain 
Kearney White, R.N. and daughter of the late Joseph Neeld, Esq., of Gloucester 
Mace, Portman Square. a 

On the 11th inst., at St. Mary’s Church, Cheltenham, Joun, eldest son of Isaac ( ook- 
son, Esq., of Meldon Park, Northumberland, to Sarau, eldest daughter of the late Sir 
Ma‘thew White Ridley, Bart., of Blagden, Northumberland. : A ; 

On the 5th inst., at Waleot Church, Bath, Wini1am L, Co.quioun, Esq., of Clathick, 
son of the late Right Hon. A. Cotquhonn, Lord Register of Scotland, to Louisa, fourth 
daughter of the late Wadham Locke, Esq., M.P., of Rowdeford House, Wilts. 

DEATHS. 

Ou the 10th inst., at Kensington, Lady pr 1’Iste, in her 42d year, : 

On the 10th inst., at her house in South Audley Street, the Hon, Mrs. ANNE Ver- 
NoN, iu her 84th year. mee! me : 

On the 2d inst., at Banff, Josera Betuune, Esq., late Major iu the 73th Highlanders 

On the 8th inst. in his 67th year, Davip Jones, Esq., who was for 40 years in the 
Engrossing office of the House of Commons. Mr. Jones was known throughout Wales 
as Davydd Hael O Dowyn, David the Generous, of Towyn. Leal 

On the 4th Dec., at Canton, from the upsetting of a boat, in his 15t h year, Dune AN 
S. Camppern. Midshipman of the Viscount Melbourne, and eldest son of Duncan Camp- 
bell, Esq , of Upper Gloucester Place, Dorset Square. f : 

On the oth os at Woolwich, the Rev. cana Warrson, D.D., Senior Chaplain of 
the Ordnance department in that garrison, Rector of Gravesend, and a Magistrate for 
the county of Kent. . 7 Pere: 

On the Sth inst., at Southam, Warwickshire, Epwarp Tomes, Esq., in his 66th year. 

On the 9th inst., at Langham Place, in her 89th year, Mrs. Wiper, relict of the Rev 
Henry Wilder, D.D., of Purley Hall, Berks. 

On the 9th inst., at Archibald Place, Edinburgh, the Rev. Professor Paxron. ' 

On the 11th iust., at Hurst, Berks, after years of painfal suffering, RicuarD Wesr- 
BRooK, Esq., in his 82d year, formerly a Magistrate for the county. F 

On the 5th inst., Mrs. Barner, in Barrett’s Court, Wigmore Street, in. her lllth 
year. It is said that the deceased accomplished a journey on foot from Liverpool to 
London in nineteen days, being at the time upwards of 100 years old, 

Mr. Josep Miucer, of Williamstown, near Dublin, in his 1024 year. 

At Liskeard, Mr. Tremayne, in his 102d year, Within a year of his death he 
fetched water from the well for his use. 


At Butterton, Stafford, Mrs, Exrew Waxpue, ip her 105th year. She cquid kalt, 
sew, and read to the last. oO 
Qn the 7th of March, James SqaRRatt, aged 16 months; 15th, WruiraM, 6 years 
and 6 months; 2lst, Juprra, Wife of E. Sharratt, 55; 22d, Jovira, infant; 28th, 
Mary Ann, 5S years and 3 months; 29:h. Lypta, 3 years and 1 months, Thus in 
pre a has Edward Sharratt, of Kidderminster, been bereft of every member of 
his family. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nieur. 

Accorpinec to the Paris papers of Thursday, the French Ministry 
would probably, after all, be reconstructed by Gurzor, and be essen- 
tially Doctrinaire. Commercial distress increases. At Marseilles, 
cotton had fallen 50 per cent., and there was great “misery.” At 
Toulon, matters are, if possible, in a worse state. Ball-cartridge had 
been supplied to the troops at Lyons, as an insurrection of starving 
weayers was apprehended. At Mulhausen, the manufacturers are 
closing their workshops. The run on the savings banks continues. 
In Paris, infirm persons are said to have died of famine. 

New York papers, to the 11th of March, have been received by the 
packet-ship Pennsylvania. The commercial advices are unfavourable. 
No specie has been shipped from the United States. The latest dates 
from Liverpool received in New York were of the 3lst January The 
orders for the purchase of cotton on English account, even of that date, 
were extensive! The American papers contain the farewell address of 
po Jackson, and the inaugural address of President Van 

UREN. 


In the House of Commons, last night, after a long and serious dis- 
cussion, Ministers succeeded in carrying the 5th of their Resolutions 
for the Coercion of Canada, by a Tory- Whig majority of 269 to 46. 
This resolution is by no means the most important of the batch. Ie¢ 
simply states, 

‘* That while it is expedient to improve the composition of the Executive 
Council in Lower Canada, it is unadvisable to subject it to the responsibility 
demanded by the House of Assembly of that province.” 

But the debate took a wide range, and touched upon all the main 
topics of Canadian discontent. Mr. Roresuck offered a compromise 
to Ministers. He proposed a scheme which he undertook to say would 
satisfy the just wishes of the Canadians, at the same time that it was 
in no degree derogatory to the dignity or prejudicial to the interests of 
the Mother-country. In the first place, he would entirely abolish the 
Legislative Council, the constitution and working of which were con- 
demned by all parties—even by the Commissioners themselves. His 
next step would be to establish an Executive Council, to consist of 
ten Councillors, with the Attorney-General and Solicitor- General, all 
of them to be chosen by the Governor, and to retain their offices durin 
his pleasure. This body should have the power to amend bills aaa 
by the Heuse of Assembly, but not to reject them; the privilege 
of rejection being given to the Governor alone. By this plan 
responsibility would be concentrated in the Governor; between whom 
and the Assembly there would not be, as at present, the shield of a 
Legislative Council, or irresponsible Upper House. Having thus 
provided a Legislature for the province, Mr. Roebuck suggested a 
mode of dealing with grievances in detail. The existing Government 
demands that the salaries of the Judges shall be voted for their own 
lives, or at any rate for the life of the King: the House of Assembly 
refuses to grant this demand: but Mr. Roebuck would virtually concede 
it, if effectual means of controlling the judicature can be devised ; and he 
proposes that a General Assembly, consisting of five delegates from 
each of the Houses of Assembly of Lower Canada, Upper Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island, should be 
established; to sit four years, to constitute a tribunal before which 
Judges might be impeached, and to be a Court of Appeal, whose func- 
tions would in many respects be analogous to those of the Privy Council. 
The General Assembly would also be empowered to settle disputes 
between the different provinces, and to exercise a species of supervi- 
sion and authority over roads, canals, railroads, rivers, and the post- 
office. Very great care, mastery of language, and jurisprudential 
knowledge would be required to frame a law to define and state clearly 
the powers and duties of this body. Were this tribunal esta- 
blished, Mr. Roebuck sees no difficulty in voting the salaries of 
the Judges for ten years. With respect to finance, Mr. Roe- 
buck claims the whole of the revenues, casual, territorial, and 
land, for the House of Assembly. Were the whole of these 
revenues given up, a civil list would be granted for seven or for 
ten years, for the payment of salaries to the Governor, Judges, Execu- 
tive Councillors, and the Attorney-General and Solicitor-General. 
With respect to the breach of faith as respects the civil list proposed 
by Lord Goderich, Mr. Roebuck pledged himself that the accusation 
against the Assembly should be answered at once and for ever; but the 
field he had to go over was so extensive that he could not deviate from 
the direct path then. He observed that the Tenures Act was virtually 
given up; and as to the Land Company, he recommended Ministers to 
buy them off by a grant of land in Australia or elsewhere, where they 
might found a colony instead of disturbing one. In the course of his 
very able and elaborate speech, (which the crowded state of our 
columns makes it impossible to present to our readers even in outline,) 
Mr. Roebuck took several opportunities to impress upon Ministers and 
the House the danger and injustice of the flagitious proceeding in 
which they were engaged ; and he appealed to Lord Stanley, whether 
the tone and language, which, yielding to the impulse of an ungovernable 
temper, he had employed when speaking of Canada in the last debate on 
the subject, were such as befitted his station in the House and in the 
country, or one who had been Colonial Secretary, and might be again. 
Lord Sraniey, before the debate proceeded further, took occasion 
to correct a mistake into which he had fallen respecting the breach of 
faith he imputed to the Canadian Assembly in the matter of the civil 
list. 

Lord Joun Russenr then addressed the House. The substance of 
his speech was—that he would not relinquish his resolutions ; that he 
was prepared to bring in bills founded upou them; that if the measure 
he now proposed were not sufficient for his purpose, the Constitutional 











Act of 179i must be abrogated; and that with regard to Mr. Roebuck’s 
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compromise, he doubted his authority to offer it, and whether if ac- 
cepted by Parliament, it would be ratified by the Assembly. 

The remainder of the debate contained little or no new matter. Mr. 
Roszinson, Mr. Patrick Maxwe.t Stewart, and Sir Love Parry 
repeated the old arguments in favour of coercing the Canadians. Mr. 
Warp, Mr. Grote, Mr. Leaver, and Mr. Cuarves Burr strongly 
protested against the course adopted by Ministers; and the two former 
generally approved of Mr. Roebuck’s scheme, with the exception of that 
part of it which gave the entire contro] of the lands to the Canadian 
House of Assembly. Mr. Warp thought that Parliament should 
have the control of all the Colonial waste lands. 

Mr. Roesvck threatened the Government with a revolt in Canada, 
and the secession of the Radicals, as the consequence of their measures. 
He asked Sir Robert Peel, how he meant to act on this question ? 

Lord Joun RusseExt declared that be would not be deterred by Mr. 
Roebuck’s threats from the performance of his duty And Sir 
Rozerr Prez professed himself quite ready to admit, that he objected 
to the resolutions, as not going far enough; but that, having only a 
choice of evils, be should support Ministers. 

The division having taken place, with the result already mentioned, 
the remaining resolutions were postponed, after an effort by Lord 
Joun RussELt, successfully resisted by Mr. RoEsucx, to press them 
at half-past twelve. No great progress therefore was made last night 
in the Whig project for robbing the Canadian exchequer. 


Mr. Duncomze’s motion for copies of Church-Lands Surveys in 
Lambeth Library was agreed to, after a short debate. The Post-office 
Bills went through the Committee pro forma. A new writ was ordered 
for Lewes, in the room of Mr. Kemp, who has taken the Chiltern 
Hundreds. Lord Joun RussEu1u postponed the second reading of the 
Irish Poor Bill, from Monday to Friday next; and the Church-rates 
Bill indefinitely, no day being named for its consideration. Monday is 
to be taken up with a debate on Spanish policy, which Sir Henry 
Haropincz is to bring before the House. 

_The postponement of two great measures provoked the remark from 
Sir Rozerr Pret, that the present mode of doing business in the 
House of Commons was as bad as possible: debates were adjourned 
in an unprecedented manner: it was really necessary to agree upon 
some two or three important bills, and perfect them without pro- 
ceeding with any other. Mr. Rorxuck said, that if “ the great guns” 
were discharged early in the evening, much time would be spared. 
Sir Rozert PEEL intimated that he should like to fire off his field- 
piece at the beginning of the fight, inasmuch as it would be better 
loaded then than at the conclusion. 

Nothing was done, of course, to expedite business ; though Members 
begin to have a perception of that which experience of the old system 
enabled the Spectator to demonstrate before the first Parliament under 
the Reform Act was elected*,—namely, that unless a thorough reform 
in the mode of conducting Parliamentary business were brought about, 
all would be confusion, and nothing done well. No effort, has been 
made to correct the evil, by Ministers or Members, Whig, Tory, or 
Radical. 


* « Working of the House of Commons ;”’ published in the autumn of 1832. 


The Morning Chronicle says that Mr. Rorzsuck’s second speech last 
night disgusted some of the friends of Canada—that ‘‘ many left the 
House who would have staid and voted with him; some voted against 
him who would otherwise have left the House and not voted at all.” 
Possibly ; but we should regard the votes of such men as of very little 
value. ‘They could not have been among those who were capable of 
appreciating the question at issue, and of giving an independent vote 
upon it. How foolish or how unprincipled must he be, who, though 
prepared, on conviction, to vote against the Resolutions, yet votes in 
favour of them, because the Member for Bath let himself loose against 
Ministers in a speech somewhat intemperate andindiscreet! It is easy, 
however, to say that the second speech of Mr. RorExucx lost him votes 
—will the Chronicle say how many the first gainedhim? The opening 
speecb of Mr. Rorsuck was of the first order,—elaborate, yet plain; 
forcible and earnest, but moderate and conciliatory; full of details and 
statements of facts, yet perfectly clear and distinct. It would be difficult 
to name the other Member of the House of Commons who with such 
a subject to handle, and so many points to put intelligibly, yet not 
offensively to the House, would not haye been comparatively tiresome, 
confused, unintelligible, and incorrect. “ How many votes this masterly 
speech gained, it would puzzle those to reckon who grieve over the de- 
serters. 

Lord Joun Russ t considered it an argument against Mr. Ror- 
BUCK’s scheme, that it varied in some particulars from the demands 
of the House of Assembly ; and he intimated, that perhaps Mr. Ror- 
BUCK might be disavowed by the Assembly. Was that any reason for 
rejecting the plan, if a good one? Have Ministers, in their proceeding, 
showed such tenderness towards the feelings of the Canadians and their 
representatives as entitles them to say—‘* This may be a very politic 
and equitable scheme for the adjustment of difficulties, one approved 
of by your friends, and therefore probably acceptable to yourselves ; 
but we cannot assent to it, lest it may possibly not give you satisfac. 
tion ;’—have men any right to use this sort of language, who are en- 
gaged in a proceeding which they know must irritate and enrage the 
Canadians, and which they cannot justify on any principle of consti- 
tutional law? Lord Joun Russe.t must know—he has himself said 
it often—tbat a proposition which coming from an enemy would be 
looked upon as an insult, will be received with a kindly spirit from the 
lips of a friend. Ministers argue this question as if the men they had 
to deal with were children or fuols. 


The Courier states that the Reverend Epwarp Sran ey, brother of 
Sir Joun Sraniey, and uncle of the Secretary of the Tre.sury, is to 
be the new Bishop of Norwich. ‘This is a good Whig appointment. 





Several Members of Parliament, and other gentlemen connected with 
Colonies and Colonization, are engaged in forming an association to be 
called the CononraL Society, concerning which we have received the 
following particulars. The ol:jects of the Society are, to provide 
means of intercourse, and of acquiring information, to several classes 


Sees 
colonists sojourning in England ; persons intending to emigrate; colo. 
nial ship-owners and merchants ; persons having friends or connexions 
in the Colonies ; owners of property in the Colonies and holders of 
colonial securities ; civil, military, and naval officers, who have seryed 
in the Colonies ; and, lastly, public men wishing to be less ignorant of 
colonial fairs and interests than public men usually are. The quali- 
fication for membership is an annual subscription of twenty shillings 
The funds of the Society are to be employed in maintaining large and 
commodious rooms, furnished with a complete colonial library, a col. 
lection of charts and maps, and a regular supply of newspapers from 
each colony. It will be a sort of Colonial Club, or rather, a new and 
really useful Colonial Office! The project is so good, thatit can hardly 
fail of success. A public meeting is contemplated, in order to explain 
the nature and objects of the Society. Meanwhile, temperary rooms 
have been taken at No. 53, Parliament Street ; where a Provisional 
Committee, of which Mr. Hurt, M.P., is Chairman, sit daily, to af- 
ford information on the subject. The Society already comprises about 
thirty Members of the Legislature. 


It appears by the Liverpool Price Current, that the stock of cotton 
on hand on the 7th of April 18386 was 148,190 bags; on the 7th of 
April 1837, 259,710 ; and large importations may yet be expected, with 
a decreasing demand. This is a symptom of overtrading, which cannot 
be mistaken. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcuancE, Frray AFTERNOON. 

The settlement of the Consol Account for April, which occurred on Wed- 
nesday, has invested the proceedings of the week at the Stock Exchange with 
some slight degree of interest. The scarcity of Stock, upon which we have 
frequently had occasion to remark, existed on that occasion ; and the dealers 
found such difficulty in supplying the demand, that the price at one 
time during the day was higher tor Money than the Account. This state 
of things has since been rather aggravated than relieved; and to-day, Stock 
for money is full 3 per cent. higher hon it is for time. It has been considered 
remarkable, that while money is so scarce in the commercial world, it should 
be so plentiful at the Stock Exchange: but this circumstance itself furnishes 
an instructive commentary upon the present low state of mercantile credit; as 
the scarcity of Stock is principally occasioned by the reinvestment by capi- 
talists of the sums which the high rate of interest upon commercial advances 
had induced them to withdraw from the Funds and employ in discounting 
bills. It is easy to obtain money at a very low rate of interest upon Stock, 
and to realize a large profit by employing it in discount; but the commercial 
embarrassments of the last three months have rendered the hazard of appro- 
priating capital in this way so great, that the most prudent and sagacious of the 
monied interest have abandoned it for the present, and, by taking their Stock 
out of the market, have occasioned the scarcity alluded to. The difficulties of 
the American mercantile interest are still the absorbing subject of conversation ; 
and on the refusal of the Bank of England to afford any assistance to the 
Liverpool merchants becoming known yesterday afternoon, a decline of 4 per 
cent. occurred in the price of Consols; but the market has evinced its elasti- 
city by reaching this morning its previous quctation. The prevalence of 
northerly and easterly winds, by retarding the arrival of the New York packets, 
adds materially to the commercial pressure. Intelligence (by express) has, 
however, been received to-day, of the arrival of two of them at Liverpoul: 
their letters will be in course of delivery to-morrow. 

In the Foreign Market, the transactions have been extremely unimportant. 
The principal fluctuations have occurred in Spanish and Portuguese Bonds. 
The price of Spanish Active gave way yesterday about } per cent., after having 
been till then supported here in the absence of almost all business, by the firm- 
ness of the Paris market: but as the price then declined more than | per cent. 
on Tuesday, our market was not able to maintain itself any further. We re- 
gret to find that the opinion we last week expressed as to the improbability of the 
payment of the Spanish Treasury Bills, due on the Ist May next, has been so soon 
realized: it appears that M. Menpizapac has declared in his place in the 
Cortes, that he is without the means of paying the interest of either domestic 
or foreign debt; and the Treasury Bonds, (or rather the over-due Coupons 
convertible into Treasury Bonds,) which in the course of last week were 51, 
are now at 37. 

Portuguese Bonds have declined more than 1] per cent. ; but weare not 
aware of any political cause for this depression, as we are without any late 
intelligence feom Lisbon. 
The Railway Share Market still continues depressed; and there does not ap- 
pear any immediate chance of improvement. 
Intelligence from the Gongo Soco Mines to the 28th January last, has been 
received by the Imperial Brazilian Mining Company, bringing the result of 
eighteen days’ operations in the Mines; the produce of which was nearly 138 
pounds of gold—in oneday 45 pounds were produced. The Shares of this 
Company have consequently risen from 182. to 232. The other Brazilian 
Shares are also in request. 

Satrurpay, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 
The Consol Market exhibits an improvement of 4 per cent., the price both 
for Money and the Account being 90§ 3. Exchequer Bills remain the same. 
The Foreign Stocks also are without variation. The anticipations which were 
indulged of remittances of bullion by the two American packets, the arrival 
of which at Liverpool we noticed yesterday, have not been realized, as the two 
vessels in question have brought none of the precious metals: their letters and 
papers are to the 9th ult. The exchange at New York was 108}, but had been 
109 the day before the packet sailed. 
The Railway Shares are very heavy — London and Birmingham 22 to 24 
prem. ; Great Western 1 to2 prem. ; Greenwich 1 dis to par ; Southampton 
18 dis. 
The Imperial Brazilian Mining Shares are 22 to 24. 

Saturpay, Four o’ciock, 

The Consols have declined 3 per cent., and close at 90} § both for Money 
and the Account. The Foreign Stocks are without any variation. Great 
Western Railway Shares are heavy, and have been done in the course of the 
afternoon at par. The other varieties are nominally at the morning's prices. 
Although the American packets just arrived have not brought any builion, con- 
siderable remittances in bills upon Paris, Havre, and Antwerp, have been re- 
ceived by them; which, in the present state of the American mercantile interest, 
has afforded great relief. | Money is from the low state of commercial credit 
very plentiful, and bills of a first-rate character are easily discountable at 4 
per cent. 


3 per Cent. Consols......00. 908 % Danish 3 per Cents. ...-++++ 3 73 


Ditto for Account...... aeons SOG 4& Dutch 24 per Cents ....+e0+ 

3 per Ceut. Reduced ,.......893 § exd. Mexican 6 per Cent......... 2 
New 34 per Cent Anns ex.div 98} ¢ Portuguese Regency 5p. Cts. 4 7 
Bank Stock .......0...- wee Ditto 3 per Cent. -...... see 294 30 
India Stuck ....., aitaris » wo Ditto 5 per Cents 1836 Scrip. 494 50 
Exchequer Bills,........... 38 40pm. Prussian (1818) 5 per Cert... —— 
Belgian 5 per Ceuts .,...... 1014 2 Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 1074 8 





of persons directly or indirectly connected with the Colonies,—such as 


Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 83} 44 Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 226 € 
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THEJTHEATRES. 


Tur Theatres = their} doors nightly, and are nightly filled—to a 
certain extent. There must be a prodigious number of people at a loss 
to pass away their evenings. Perhaps the public, like nature, abbors 
avacuum. Or people, daily passing rows of play-bills with big letters 
in black, red, green, and blue, staring them in the face, conclude that 
there must be something worth going to see, and pay their money on 
speculation ; or—which is more likely—are supplied with the induce- 
ment of an order. Some fleeting novelty, or the reappearance of a 
favourite performer, gives a fillip to the playgoer’s curiosity, and fur- 
nishes an occasion for a newspaper paragraph, and a puff of the 
manager’s penny-trumpet. As for that high intellectual gratification 
which the Drama used and ought to afford, it is in the present state of 
the stage quite out of the question. 

At Covent Garden, Macreapy has been playing some of his popular 
characters ; but so wretchedly supported, that were his powers greater 
than they are, they could hardly stand against the drawbacks of dingy 
scenery, dirty dresses, shabby appointments, and subordinates com- 
posed of the sweepings of the provincial stage. King John and Julius 

cesar having been successful with Krmbte’s aid, are repeated in the 

hope that the effect will continue though the cause has ceased. 
VANDENHOFF was KEMBLE’s substitute in Falconbridge, and KNowLEs 
in Mare Antony: it is superfluous to add that the audience was scant 
and cold. Kwow.es did not even get the applause that he well de- 
served for the feeling which gave value to his homeliness. His per- 
sonation was the very reverse of KEMBLE’s; being as rough and 
natural as that was polished and artificial. 

Mrs. Woop is just now the star in the ascendant at Drury, where 
she is successor to Matipran inthe Somnambula and the Maid of 
Artois. ‘ Comparisons are odious.” BarNnett’s opera of Fair Rosa- 
mond seems to have run its course: the cumbrous vebicle with its 
tawdry trappings broke down under its own weight, and its rich 
burden of harmony, is doomed to be scattered abroad. Mr. Forrest 
has left Drury: his stage-tricks seem to have become palpable to the 
most uncritical. As the Fox in A‘sop apostrophized the mask, so 
people say of Mr. Forresr—‘ What a pity he has no brains! ” 

At the Adelphi, Yates has taken advantage of the popularity of 
Boz and the Pickwick Club to get up a few scenes from those amusing 
papers, under the title of Zhe Peregrinations of Pickwick. The at- 
tempt was as feeble and hasty as it was premature and ill-judged. 
However, Yartes’s Pickwick is capital: he looks the character, and 
gives effect to the mixture of simplicity and energy in this incorporation 
of a good-natured twaddler. REEVE, as Sam Weller, is in his glory: 
he evidently relishes the part, and delivers the dialogue with so much 
gusto that his lapses of memory are forgiven. BucksTone as Jingle, 
the player and adventurer, is well enough. O. Smiru’as the old 
Miser, Mrs., Yates as his daughter, and Hemmine as her lover, give 
due effect to the serious parts. The misplaced introduction of Jim 
Crow was a nuisance that the audience, on the first night, very pro- 
perly resented. The public are getting tired of this vulgar and 
humourless specimen of Nigger slang. Mr. Rice had better take the 
hint and retire in time: he has made money enough by his antics. 

Brauam keeps up his prices at the St. James’s; which is distin- 
guished as the dearest and most elegant theatre in London. It is 
argued that the number of visiters would not be increased if the 
pres were lowered. The Postilion drives on, notwithstanding he 

as so few passengers. 

Hvwau’s pretty little opera, The Village Coquettes, was reproduced 
on Monday, for the purpose of introducing a new singer, Mr. Bur- 
NETT, a pupil of the Academy, and, it is said, of CreveELL, in Bra- 
HAM’S part of Squire Norton. ‘This young vocalist looks well; his 
voice seemed husky on the night we heard him; and both as a singer 
and an actor he has much to learn. 

The performances of the French Company at the Lyceum are very 
respectable, though the whole corps is not yet mustered. One of the 
most attractive pieces is a new vaudeville in three acts or wras, Pierre 
le Rouge, of which Laronp is the hero. Pierre is a rustic who be- 
comes an actor in the Revolution, and finally a count and the pro- 
prietor of a chateau in his native village. The change in the manner 
and appearance of Laronp, as a villager under the old régime, a Pa- 
risian dandy of the Republic, and a Peer of the Restoration, is com- 
plete, and the effect is very striking. Mademoiselle Dusoure, as the 
heroine, displays great versatility, and delicate tact: the unsophisti- 
cated naturalness of the village maid, the bold flippancy of the citoy- 
enne, and the quiet self-possession and subtlety of the worldly-wise 
matron, are delineated with skill and verisimilitude: the character 
of the individual woman is preserved through all the changes of man- 
ner and circumstance. The grotesque extravagances of the fashions 
of the Republican era are very amusing. 

We are threatened with the loss of Duvernay; who, it ie said, is 
to dance her last for the season to-night. But such is the impossibi- 
lity of reconciling ourselves to the deprivation, that we can’t help 
hoping that the director of the Parisian Theatre, who claims her as 
his own, will, in compassion, grant a reprieve. This is the more de- 
sirable, since it is doubtful if the ELLsiers will come this season: 
and it is certain (alas!) that we shall never see HEBERLE again. Her 
husband’s family have come forward to prevent her reappearance on 
the stage, by settling an allowance on him on that condition. Cruel 

kindness ! selfish generosity ! 


A new play by Sueripan Kyow rs, with the title of Brian 
Boroihme, is announced at Covent Garden for next week; anda 
“comic farce ”—we have had enough of serious farces here-—is played 
to-night. 

We are also promised a new burletta at the Olympic, with Liston 
as the principal character. 

The Haymarket is the only theatre in London that is not now 
open. Morais having vainly tried every means of success that people 
destitute of spirit and liberality can resort to, has given up the attempt 
in despair, and consigned it to Grorce Rostns for sale. Rosins's 
eloquence not only bursts through the rules of sense and grammar, as 
usual, but is fain to find vent for his feelings in French upon this oc- 
casion. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE STATE OF THE COUNTRY, ECONOMICAL 
AND POLITICAL. 


On several occasions during the last tvelvemonth, we have indi- 
cated the approach of a period of severe economical distress. 
Exactly when the evil would arrive, nobody could venture to pre- 
dict with confidence; but that it was inevitable sooner or later, 
seemed plain to the few who troubled themselves to ascertain the 
causes of the prosperity, which, with the vulgar high and low, 
was only matter of rejoicing and boast. Those causes were in 
some measure of an accidental, and altogether of a temporary 
nature; such as great improvements of agriculture, and unusually 
fine seasons. During the last three or four years, a great deal 
more than the common quantity of food has been consumed: a 
great deal more food, therefore, must have been produced. This 
was the basis of the prosperity. The quantity of food above what 
maintained the producers—the surplus portion of fuod—the por- 
tion which maintains, as Dr. CHaLmMeErs expresses it, “ the dis- 
posable population,” that is, all who are not engaged in rais- 
ing food—the means, the foundation, the very principle of non- 
agricultural industry—was augmented: and the effect was the 
same as if the quantity of British land, or the natural fertility 
of the land which constitutes Britain, had been miraculously 
increased. With a given capital and population not agricul- 
tural, the field of employment for non-agricultural capital and 
labour (meaning surplus food) was greatly enlarged. Hence 
arose a new demand for non-agricultural works, for foreign 
productions, for home manufactures, for all those countless 
objects which, whether obtained from abroad or produced at 
home, result from and are in proportion to the surplus of domestic 
food above what maintains the producers of food. But this new 
demand for non-agricultural products—this new power of pur- 
chase as to objects resulting from the employment of non-agri- 
cultural capital and labour — could scarcely have had effect 
without a corresponding enlargement of the medium of ex- 
change. In order that there should be more transactions 
without increasing the value of money, there must, of course, be 
more money. When a series of fine harvests, or some other means 
of augmenting the national wealth, takes place in France, the 
possible effect seems to be lost for want of a currency susceptible 
of being enlarged so as to allow of more transactions. In the 
United States, on the contrary, whenever the field of employment 
for non-agricultural capital and labour is enlarged by the cultiva- 
tion of new land, the new base of national wealth is maintained 
by a new quantity of money sufficient for conducting a new amount 
of transactions. In England, from 1832 down to the close of last 
year, there has been no want of money for conducting an in- 
creasing amount of transactions. The Bank of England and the 
Joint Stock Banks have probably issued, as often happens in the 
United States, a greater increase of money than was called for by 
an enlargement of the field of employment for non-agricultural 
capital and labour. We speak here, not of an excess, but of a 
sufficiency of money for new purposes. At one time, indeed, it 
appears almost certain that the amount of money was not too 
much increased: we allude to the beginuing and middle of the 
late period of prosperity, when the most cautious of practical men 
and the soberest of economists were equally of opinion that money 
was not in excess—that the new demand for works and goods was 
“real”—that the prosperity was not fictitious or apparent, but 
“solid.” And truly solid have been its results; for who can 
doubt that the new quantity of surplus food, circulated by a new 
amount of money, has been beneficially employed in the repro- 
duction of national wealth,—in augmenting the amount of en- 
joyment amongst the people, the amount of the national capital, 
and even the amount of the population itself? But the cause of 
these results—the prosperity out of which they have arisen— 
could not last for ever. The harvest of last year was indifferent, 
not to say bad; and since it appears to be in the nature of agricul- 
tural improvement to take place, not gradually and progres 
sively without a check, but by fits and starts, or great leaps, 
there is no ground for hoping that the recent proportion will be 
maintained between non-agricultural capital and labour on the 
one hand, and the field for their employment on the other. Nay, 
a new, or rather the old proportion, seems to have occurred 
already. It is alla question of proportion. The non-agricultural 
capital and labour—the wealth and population of this country— 
were never so great as at present yet the field for their employ- 
ment may be even less iz proportion than during some long 
periods of distress which occurred between 1815 and 1832. Ab- 
solute quantities may be put out of this inquiry: the relative 
quantities are all in all. It matters not whether the food-pro- 
ducing power of the country have increased, but whether it be 
increasing ; not whether it be now greater than ever, but whether 
it be likely to go on increasing, or to be stationary for some time. 
Nay, supposing a continual increase both of non-agricultural 
capital and labour, and of the field for their employment, that is, 
of surplus food ; yet if those elements of produciion and wealth 
should increase at different rates—if the field of employment, al- 
though continually increasing, should not increase as fast as the 
capital and labour, there would still be what is commonly called 
distress : the very cause of the distress, indeed, would be the too 
rapid augmentation of capital and Jabour—too rapid, that is, in 








propoction to the increase of the field for theiremployment. Such, 
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we verv much fear, is the present case. The recent stimulus to 
the inerease of capital and population may have eaused those 
elements of wealth to bear at present a greater proportion to the 
field of employment, than before the late prosperity; just as the 
call for more money may have led toa greater increase of money 
than was wanted. If so, the immediate prospect is terrible. For, 
just asin the case of the money, not ouly must affairs be shaken 
or convulsed, as it were, out.of that state which belongs to a 
progressive increase in the proportion which the field of em- 
plovment bears to capital and Jabour—when wages and profits, 
both together, are naturally high—Zinto that state when 
all the elements of production are either stationary or increas- 
ing at the same rate, and when wages and profits, owing to 
the general tendency of capital and populaiion to cutgrow the 
field of employment, are naturally low; but also, what is far 
worse, a more than common excess (not amount, but excess) of 
capital and labour must, somehow or other, be wasted or destroyed, 
until that economical proportion take place, which gives profits, 
though low, to all capitalists, and wages, though low, to all la- 
bourers. During this process of waste or destruction, much 
capital is invested, not only without profit, but with loss; and 
many labourers are quite without employment: it is indeed by 
the losses of capitalists and the sufferings of the labouring class, 
that the necessary destruction of capital and population is brought 
about.* We have had such scenes before in England, but never 
on so great a scale as that which now presents itself to the view 
of the calm and unshrinking inquirer ;—banks breaking (for the 
crash always begins in the movey-market); great mercantile 
houses stopping, to pay a few shillings in the pound; a swarm of 
mjnor firms obliterated, as one may say, by the fall of the great 
partnerships which had sustained them; new undertakings 
stopped or abandoned; every man in almost every rank avoiding 
all but necessary expenditure; orders for gocds withheld or coun- 
termanded ; a glut of shipping; coiton and woollen mills shut 
up; iron-furnaces “ blown out;” capitalists of every class and 
order either ruined or harassed by the most wretched anxiety ; 
and the great bulk of the people—th¢ labouring class—some not 
employed at all, but living or starving on the poor-rate or charity, 
others employed at starvation wages, and all of them in a state of 
Violent political irritation; in one word, general distress, with all 
its fearful consequences. Such, we are painfully compelled to be- 
lieve, is the approaching condition of English political economy 
and polities. 

The political part of the subject is the most interesting; on 
account perhaps of its novelty,as well as its greater urgency and 
importance. We all know what is likely to be the sum total of 
economical evil resulting from a great commercial convulsion; we 
also know what have beeri the political consequences of past 
periods of economical suffering; but none of us can tell what 
political effects will arise from such a cause in the year 1837. 
Careful observation of facts at the time, has left on our mind a firm 
persuasion, that that most pregnant political change, the Reform 
Bill, was the immediate product of economical distress. As those 
facts have often been cited in the Spectutor, we need not repeat 
them again. Letusrather point out the new circumstances under 
which distress will operate politically henceforth, 

The Reform Bill is part of the constitution, and cannot be 
altered without the consent of the People: it will never be altered, 
therefore, so as to make the constitution more aristocratic or less 
democratic. There it is, unchangeable save ina democratic direc- 
tion; and it was obtained, as men of all parties admitted at the 
time, some publicly and others in private, by the attitude of that 
portion of the people which constitutes the physical force. If any 
one imagine that those who compose the physical force have for- 
gotten this, he is miserably deceived. They know it, and will 
never forget it. But they have been forgotten by those for whose 
benefit they then exerted themselves: all the merit of the work- 
ing classes has been forgotten by the middle class—their willing- 
Ness to unite with the middle class against the Tory aristocracy, 
their patience and forbearance, their sacrifices of time and money, 
(enormous Sacrifices to them who have so little of either to spare,) 
their steadiness and resolution throughout that wearisome 
struggle by which “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill”"—the new constitution of the middle class—was 
torn from the Lords. All this has been forgotton by the middle- 
class Members of Parliament, or remembered only with a sort of 
shame at the existence of their debt to the working classes. 
Moreover, no part of the price, which was promised to the working 
classes for their exertions in carrying the Reform Bill, has been 
paid. Itis true that the high wages, which were promised to 
them as a sure result of the Reform Bill, have actually come to 
pass. But by what means?—through accidental circumstances, 
for which the working classes owe no thanks to those on whom 
the Reform Bill bestowed political power. Has the Reformed 
Parliament taken advantage of the ;rosperity to legislate against 
the recurrence of distress? Certainly not; for, with the exception 
of the new Poor-law, it would be hard to cite a single measure of 
the Reformed Parliament which tends to a better state of poli- 
tical economy, Andeven that measure was supported (especially 
by Lord Broveuam, when he told the Lords to look to their rents) 
on grounds—and by most of its Parliamentary supporters with 
ohjects—wholly foreign to the advantage of any but the landlord 

* To those who with to Jearn the circumstances under which both capital 
and population are necessarily wasted or destroyed, we would recommend the 
study of Cuatmers’s Principles of Political ‘Economy, and WAKEFIELD's 


class. The dixcretionary powers of the Co:nmissioners, too, ap- 
pear to have been exerted without much discretion ; as if those 
officers were of opinion that the prosperity which has enabled 
them to carry the law strictly and hastily into effeet, had beey 
caused by the strict and hasty execution of the law, (a mistake 
which they will discover when the prosperity has been quite 
superseded by distress): so that the new law, meeting with an 
unexpected state of distress, will appear to have been passed with 
harsh and cruel intentions towards the poor. What other act of 
the Reformed Parliament has, either in tendency or purpose, 
been in accordance with the assurances solemnly made to the 
working classes, that they had the deepest interest in carrying 
the Reform Bill? Their interests are of a physical or economicai 
nature—not political at present, except as political economy 
depends on legislation; and these have been -almost entirely 
neglected under the new constitution. It follows that the work- 
ing classes, beginning to feel once more the pressure of distress, 
are in a state of angry political discontent, similar to that which 
moved them to sedition, not to say rebellion, in 1830. 

The existence of mere distress, however severe it may be during 
the convulsion by which the elements of wealth shall be shaken 
into their ordinary proportion to each other, is nothing new. Po- 
litical discontent, arising from distress, is an old story, the story 
of the Reform Bill. The novelty in our coming or present poli- 
tics, consists of these two poiuts,—first, that the Reform Bill 
struggle has taught the masses to estimate their own strenzth; 
and secondly, that they are not Reformers as before, trusting for 
a better state of economy to the promises of their supetiors in 
station, but Revolutionists, desiring changes that would read so- 
ciety to shreds, and uproar the universal peace. Irritated by the 
most bitter disappointment, and, let us add, by the very impolitic 
and culpable negiect of their economical interests by a succession 
of Reform Governments and Parliaments, they so far agree with 
Lord Stormont as to “hate the very name of Reform.” They 
talk sedition, say the Globe and the John Bull, when quoting cer- 
tain speeches at a recent meeting of the “© Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation.” It is not sedition which they talk or contemplate—revo- 
lution, not merely a sudden and violent polriical change, but a 
thorough social revolution, is their plainly-avowed object. Our 
Whig and Tory contemporaries will see that more than two can 
play at frightening. But we write in sober sadness. The spirit 
of the working classes, we seriously believe, is as bad as possible, 
And their conduct, we greatly fear, will not be better when a 
period of general and severe distress shall stir them to action. 

The question then arises—what is tu be done with this unhappy 
state of things? Pret is ready to take office, is he ?—he may be 
of a different mind eight or ten weeks hence. There are some 
who say—Increase the Army to two hundred thousand men, and 
put the wretches down by force. But that would have been done 
in 1830 or 1832, if it had been possible. We may doubt that it 
will ever be possible. At any rate, we cannot in this matter 
judge of the future by the experience of times antecedent to 1830. 
Through learning to read, and by means of newspaper organs of 
their own, the masses have acquired a new power of acting in con- 
cert and combination, so that authority bas to deal with the whole 
bulk of the people at once, and is therefore helpless when the bulk of 
the people are strongly excited. Besides, any thing like a civil 
warin this country, where the solid fabric is held together by 
confidence and credit, would occasion disasters as great as those 
which it was the object to prevent. It is as easy to brag now, as 
it would be difficult to act then. We place no reliance upon force 
when the time for employing force shall be come. What is then 
tobe done? The evil consists of economical and political ingre- 
dients. Democracy and distress cannot coexist without produ- 
cing worse than either. The course of democracy is not to be 
turned back or stayed: it follows that our only means of safety 
is in bringing about that state of economy which, as Sa WiLLtiam 
Movesworrtu said the other day when speaking against the Corn- 
laws, “ renders democracy perfectly harmless in America.” This, 
at least, would be the aim of men capable of ruling in times like 
those which are coming upon us. It may be seen, from the inac- 
tion of the working classes since 1832, how quiet they might be 
made permanently, by a continual enlargement of the field of em- 
ployment for czpital and labour. Withan unlimited manufacturing 
power, without Corn-laws, and with extensive measures of coloni- 
zation, the people of this country might, for generations to come, 
continually enlarge, like the Americans, their field of employment 
for capital and labour. But we are preaching to the winds. 
The restricting Corn-laws have just been reenacted, as it were, 
by the second “ Reformed” Parliament; and it is the third 
“Reform” Ministry which, through sheer ignorance, gratifies the 
bureaucracy of the Colonial Office by opposing Mr. Warps 
great plans of colonization, Instead of app:ying themselves to 
large measures of political economy, which would render the 
course of politics safe and smooth, our present “ statesmen, 
Whig and Tory, seem incapable of more than struggling for 
place and patronage. They are but fine-weather or prosperity 
politicians. In times of storm or distress, they will have to make 
way for men of more comprehensive views and bolder purpose. 
Lord Duruam, we confidently repeat, is wanted in England. 





PERJURY, AND PERVERSION OF CHARITABLE 
FUNDS, AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


MisappLicaTion of charitable bequests, and violation of laws 
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which they have sworn to obey, are offences continually, systema- 
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tically, and almost unavoidably committed by the great body of 
the members of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. If 
any person supposes that we have stated this charge too broadly, 
we refer him to the debate in the House of Peers on Tuesday 
evening, and more especially to the speeches of Lord Rapnor, 
Lord Brovcuam, and Bishop Coprxston, on the motion for the 
second reading of Lord Rapnor’s bill, whose object was to pre- 
vide ‘'a remedy for the two evils of a non-compliance with the 
intentions of the original founders of those Colleges, and of the 
habitual violation of oaths.” The motion of Lord Rapnor was 
negatived —of course ; but it will not have been destitute of 
bevefit to the public, should attention be thereby attracted toa 
system of plunder and perjury in high and holy places, the ex- 
tent of which is imagined by few, and must shock all but the in- 
terested and hackneyed apologists for abuses by which the Church 
apd the Oligarehy profit. 

Let us state some facts in proof of the accusation brought 
against the Universities. 

It is to be observed, that there would be considerable difficulty in 
making out a legal proof of the violation of statutes, and non-com- 
pliance with the intentions of their founders, against many of the 
Colleges,—for this reason, that their statutes are kept secreé, in 
some instances the officers being sworn not to exhibit them. This 
secrecy constitutes prima facie evidence of guilt. The statutes 
of two Colleges, however, were published nineteen years ago, 
when Churehmen and Tories were dreaming that the spirit of 
Reform was laid, and that corruption might walk the earth un- 
molested and triumphant. Fortunately, these two Colleges are 
the most important of the Cambridge batch—Trinity and St. 
John’s ; and Lord Rapwnor is ready to prove, that in the case of 
those two Colleges the spirit of the original statutes and the will 
of the founder have been infringed— 

Those Colleges, he said, had been originally founded for the benefit of poor 
scholars, to be pointed out by the founders. In all the statutes of which he 
knew any thing, poverty was made the principal qualification for admission. 
“Persons of the minor sort,” ‘ sons of poor men,” and such expressions, 
were repeated in those statutes ad nauseam. 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY ventured to deny that the 
funds in question were intended for the benefit of the poor: they 
were, he averred, intended to train up persons ‘ to serve God in 
Church and State. But the Archbishop should produce some 
proof of the very extraordinary position that our ancestors left 
their property to furnish the means of education to the weaithy ; 
for in ancient times only the magnates of the land had any chance 
of obtaining a share in the management of Séaée affairs. The 
“egent,” “ pauperes,” and “ valde pauperes,” are described as the 
persons for whose benefit most of the Colleges were endowed. 
But Lord Rapnor stated, that 

No less than one-third of the Fellows of All Souls’ College were the sons of 
members of that House. One of them was a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Guelphic Order, and was gone on an embassy to Constantinople. In Trinity 
College there were 60 Fellows, who were required by the statute to reside in the 
College; but the fact was, that not more than one-fourth of them were at any 
one time to be found residing there; and many of them could not reside in it, 
in consequence of having taken situations totally at variance with the provisions 
of the statute. One of them was Head Master of a school in Wakefield; 
another was Master in some other school; while a third was Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at the East India College, Haileybury, Hertfordshire. 
There could be no question, that, by the will of the founders, they were bound 
to reside in their respective Colleges. The present senior Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford, was a Lieutenant-General in his Majesty’s service. The 
senior Feliow in Brasenose College held a stall in Hereford Cathedral, and three 
livings besides in the diocese of Hereford, from which latter he derived a 
revenue of upwards of 1,1002. a year; und although he had the cure of 3,000 
souls, he was himself resident in Paris. 

One of the statutes of Trinity College prescribes that no conver- 
sation should be carried on except in Latin, Greek, or Hebrew ; 
and another, that the lecturers should perform plays in the Col- 
lege-hall during the Christmas holydays. 

The terms of the oath by which the members bind themselves 
to observe the statutes which they violate, vary in different Col- 
leges; but in some of them they swear vere, sincere, et sensu 
grammatico. The phraseology, however, is of little import; they 
all come under a solemn obligation, which they habitually dis- 
regard, 

Lord Rapnor’s aim is to compel performance of the intention 
of the founders of Colleges, making reasonable allowance for 
changes brought about in the course of centuries in the habits of 
men and the structure of society. To state his main object in 
brief, we may say, that while he would not limit the income of a Fel- 
lowship to 5/. in 1837, merely because that was the sum mentioned 
by the founder in 1237, he would take care that funds destined for 
the education of the needy should not be diverted to the purposes 
of noble and non-resident pluralists and sinecurists. Lord Rap- 
Nor would also revise the University statutes, and while he struck 
out unnecessary and impracticable rules, would compel attention 
to those which are required for the good government of the Col- 
leges. In this way, he would at least get rid of a frightful quan- 
uty of false swearing which the existing authorities of the Uni- 
versities sanction and require. It should be added, that the 
amount of the funds, into the application of which it was proposed 
to search, is about 200,000. per annum. 

The arguments by which Lord Rapnor’s motion was opposed 
are characteristic of the parties who used them. The Masters and 
Fellows of almost all the Colleges petitioned against the bill, on 
the ground that they had sworn to observe the statutes of their 


tutes, in bar of a Parliamentary inquiry into their mode of per- 
forming the duties enjoined by them. The perjury i i 

y perjury is admitted 
even by Dr. Copteston; who said— 

“* He verily believed, that in most instances these statutes had been departed 
from, fiom an anxious desire to carry into effect the genuine designs of the 
founders. | At allevents, he knew that these were the motives which were in 
force during the period of his connexion with Oxford University; and that, in 
the deviations with which he wus identified, he had always hept in view the 
tntentions of the founders. He had ever figured to himself what would be the 
sentiments of the founders if they still remained alive, and looked to the benefits 
which must necessarily accrue from a departure from the letter of the statute, 
and from the better adaptation of its provisions to the altered state of society. 
Such were the feelings which operated in the minds of those who enjoyed power 
at the Universities; and if any comment at all were made upon this subject, it 
should rather be in the shape of commendation than censure. 

If such motives operated really, the masters and members of 
the different Colleges would have petitioned Parliament to revise 
their statutes, so as to adapt them “ to the altered state of so- 
ciety ;" and they would not have sanctioned the perversion of 
funds intended for the poor to the use of the rich. Dr. Copie- 
sToN’s notion of the sanctity of an oath is very loose. Suppose 
a witness in a court of justice were to “ figure to himself” that 
the oath he took was not to “speak the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth,”—vere, sincere, et sensu grammatico,— 
but to bring the guilty to punishment, and the innocent out of 
jeopardy : would he be justified, with that view, in suppressing or 
inventing facts? No doubt—7f the Master of a College, who 
has sworn to distribute certain funds among the needy, may 
righteously sanction their apportionment among the sons of Peers, 
on the ground that he “ figured to himself” that the funds in 
question were intended to educate men for the service of God and 
the State, and not for the instruction of poor scholars. Truly we 
are in a hopeful state of society, when the heads of our Univer 
sities, dignitaries of the Chureb, and the majority of the House of 
Peers, find an excuse for the perpetuation of a system of robbery 
and false swearing, in such arguments as those adduced by the 
Bishop of Luanparr. 

The case for Parliamentary interference was strengthened by 
the statement, indisputably true, of Lord MeLsourng, that robust 
health, great wealth, superior talent, and high and pure character, 
found an untimely grave in the Universities; that the course of 
study there was unprofitable,—a fact to the truth of which the 
late Bishop of Duruam testified by adopting a different course in 
Durham College; that the pecuniary expenditure of students was 
extravagant and ruinous; and that the system of private tuition 
produced favouritism. 

The reply of the Duke of WELLINGTON to these facts and the 
statement of Lord Rapnor, was as characteristic of the soldier, 
as the argument of Dr. CopLeston was. jesuitical. His Grace, 
in the plentitude of his ignorance, said— 

“ What he insisted on was tuis—that the working of all these Colleges, and of 
the system on which they were regulated, was for the benefit of the public; 
and that in each and every College the object of the governing authorities was 
to carry into execution the will of the founder, just as he would have done had 
he been living at the present day.” 

But the Duke of WeLLinGTon and the Bishops are deceived 
if they imagine that hardihood of assertion and unscrupulous 
casuistry can very long stave off an inquiry into the system. 
Ministers supported the Earl of Rapnor in the Lords, and would 
of course support a motion for inquiry in the Commons. Let Sir 
Wictram MoveswortH try the eflicacy of a Speaker's warrant 
on the University dons. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA. 

Grist, TamMsurini, Rusini, and Lasiacues, are released from their 
Parisian engagement, and have again appeared in our musical hemi- 
sphere. We have little to add to the bare statement of this fact, ex- 
cept that they arrive with undiminished powers, and bave been welcomed 
with, if possible, increased enthusiasm. I Puritani was chosen for 
their debut ; ‘an opera,” says the Times, “which, although feeble, it 
would be impertinent to criticize.” With no disposition to enter a 
second time on the ungracious task, we must be allowed to say that 
the finest singing is but a poor substitute for trashy music. There 
is no musician but must groan at such a prostitution of talent. Le 
Nozze di Figaro, with the second-rate company of the Lyceum, im- 
parted a gratification immeusurably superior to the noisy vulgarity of 
Be.trni’s opera, though set off with the united powers of the first 
singers of Italy. But we are of the minority. Well, it is not the 
first time; and we submit with patient resignation for the reign of 
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“ Rescued nature and reviving sense, 





LA SOCIETA ARMONICA. 

Tue second concert of this Society—which, in fact, consists of 
Messrs Mort and Forses—was on Monday night. It is a sort of 
second-rate Philharmonic, not bound down by the same laws, nor by 
any laws save the pleasure of the managers, and therefore free to pre- 
sent to its subscribers a greater variety of vocal music. Much credit 
is often due to these gentlemen for the manner in which their concerts 
are got up, which sometimes afford the enjoyment of excellent music 
to those who seek it, and at a cheaper rate than the subscription to the 
Philharnonic. Those who are accustomed to the precision and polish 
of that orchestra, will be impatient and often dissatistied listeners at 
these concerts ; but the performance is usually respectable. . 
The concert of Monday commenced with Srour’s last Sinfonia, 
‘“* The Influence of Music;” a bold adventure for such a band, but not, 
on the whole, an unsuccessful one. Among the other instrumental 
pieces, was NEuKomM’s Septet; which owed its principal attraction to 
the skill of the performers. Mrs. Bisuor, Signora Grannoni, and 





Tespective establishments. They violate their statutes daily and 
deliberately, and, as we have said, in some instances, unavoidably ; 
and yet they plead the sanctity of their oaths to obey those sta- 





Signor Rusini, were the singers; the latter of whom sung BrErETHO- 
VEN’S exquisite Cantata, “ Adelaida,”"—a composition which the rules 
of the Philharmonic Society do not allow to be performed ! 
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GUIZOTS GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
IN EUROPE. 

Tue design of M. Guizor is to describe the nature, to investigate 
the causes, and to trace the progress of modern civilization. The 
period which the Lectures embrace commences with the downfal 
of the Roman Empire, and ends just before the French Revolu- 
tion,—or, to speak more exactly, with the European results which 
finally flowed from the Great Rebellion of England and the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth. The plan of the lecturer is first to de- 
fine civilization, noting the difference between that of ancient 
and that of modern times; and then to give a rapid and classi- 
fied history of the institutions and events which have produced 
the latter; marking the causes and deducing the consequences as 
he goes along. 

According to M. Guizor, civilization comprises two things,— 
the social wellbeing of society at large, and the intellectual de- 
¥elopment of individual man. The difference between ancient 
and modern civilization is considerable; wnity characterizing the 
ancient, and vartety the modern. In Egypt and India, for in- 
stance, the principle of civilization was theocratic: in the com- 
mercial republics of Asia Minor, the democratic alone was deve- 
loped : in some countries monarchy prevailed, in others a civiliza- 
tion was established by force —and the civilization was not 
only of one kind, but always of a monopolizing nature. On 
the other hand, in modern society, “all the principles of social 
organization are found existing together.” 

“¢ Powers temporal, powers spiritual, the theocratic, monarchic, aristocratic, 
and democratic elements, all classes of society, all the social situations, are 
jumbled together, and visible within it, as well as infinite gradations of liberty, 
of wealth, and of influence. These various powers, too, are found here in a 
state of continual struggle among themselves, without any one having sufficient 
force to master the others, and take sole possession of society. Among the anci- 
ents, at every great epoch, all commuuities seem cast in the same mould: it 
Was now pure monarchy, now theocracy or democracy, that became the reign- 
ing principle, each in its turn reigning absolutely. But modern Europe con- 
tains examples of all these systems, of all the attempts at social organization,— 
pe ene mixed monarchies, theocracies, republics more or less aristocratic ; all 
ive in common, side by side, at one and the same time; yet, notwithstanding 
their diversity, they all bear a certain resemblance to each other, a kind of family 
likeness which it is impossible to yaistake, and which shows them to be essen- 
tially European. 

“In the moral character, in the notions and sentiments of Europe, we find 
the same variety, the same struggle. Theocratical opinions, monarchical opi- 
nions, aristocratic opinions, democratic opinions, cross and jostle, struggle, 
become interwoven, limit, and modify each other. Open the boldest treatises 
of the middle age: in none of them is an opinion carried to its final conse- 
‘quences. The advocates of absolute power flinch, almost unconsciously, from 
the results to which their doctrine would carry them. We see that the ideas 
and influences around them frighten them from pushing it toits uttermost point. 
Democracy felt the same control. That imperturbable boldness, so striking in 
ancient civilizations, nowhere found a place in the European system. In sen- 
timents we discover the same contrasts, the same variety ; an indomitable taste 
for independence dwelling by the side of the greatest aptness for submission ; a 
singular fidelity between man and man, and at the same time an imperious desire 
in each to do his own will, to shake off all restraint, to live alone, without 
troubling himself with the rest of the world. Minds were as much diversified 
8 society. 

** The same characteristic is observable in literature. It cannot be denied that 
in what relates to the form and beauty of art, modern Europe is very inferior 
to antiquity ; but, if we look at her literature as regards depth of feeling and 
ideas, it will be found more powerful and rich. The human mind has been 
employed upon a greater number of objects, its labours have been more diversi- 
fied, it has gone to a greater depth. Its imperfection in form is owing to this 
very cause. The more plenteous and rich the materials, the greater is the diffi- 
culty of forcing them into a pure and simple form. That which gives beauty 
to a composition, that which in works of art we call form, is the clearness, the 
simplicity, the symbolical unity of the work. With the prodigious diversity 
of ideas and sentiments which belong to European civilization, the difficulty to 
Attain this grand and chaste simplicity has been increased.’ 

The leading causes of this variety in modern civilization are three; 
two of which—the Municipal system and the Christian Church— 
were bequests from Rome, and one of which—Feudalism—sprung 
out of the barbarian invasion. From the Empire Europe inherited 
the wrecks of the municipal system, and the remembrance of its 
advantages, which, struggling with more or less success in various 
countries, produced the class of burgesses, and has eventually 
created the people, with all their varieties of grades, fortunes, 
manners, minds, and pursuits. The Christian Church (the term 
is used in contradistinction to Chfistianity as a mere belief) sur- 
vived the destruction of the Empire in a more organized shape 
than the municipalities; but having to struggle with the half- 
converted barbarians for existence, or at least for its possessions, 
the clergy were compelled, in self-defence, to establish another 
characteristic of modern Europe, by obtaining the separation of 
the spiritual and temporal power ; aud, quite unconsciously, to lay 
the foundation of freedom of conscience, by the necessary main- 
tenance of the doctrine that brute force has no right to authority 
overtruth, The immediate result of the barbarian invasions was 
the introduction of personal independence—of the half-sacred 


liberty of the ancient republics; as well as of what M. Guizor 


duated subordination, and was the origin of that aristocratical 
organization which at a later period grew into the feudal sys. 
tem:” though it seems to us rather to have produced that fidelity 
between man and man, in opposition to the allurements of inte. 
rest, which has been one of the most distinguishing characteristics 
of modern times, and which, according to the respective ranks of 
the persons, takes the name of the spirit of loyalty or the point of 
honour. The isolating nature of feudalism—which, coupled with 
the state of society, of necessity compelled the residence of the 
lerd on his own domain, with his own wife, his own children, and 
his own dependents—gave rise to the tie of family, the modera 
domesticity of manners, and that feeling of self-reliance, of personal 
consequence, which Burke perhaps meant by his “ spirit of a 
gentleman.” The principle of inheritance, or of primogeniture, wag 
a necessary result of the feudal tenure, which required the holder 
of a fief to be capable of bearing arms: and by scattering the 
people, instead of confining them in cities, it not only countrijied 
the country, but prevented the cities from acquiring that sole 
power they possessed in ancient times. This result tended to form 
thenation ; and has removed all danger from the advancing demo- 
cracy,—which, no longer cooped up in towns, exposed to sudden 
heats and local prejudices, is a very different thing from that of 
antiquity, so often though unfairly cited as an example against 
the claims of the people. 

Having thus briefly stated the primary causes of modern civili- 
zation, and the manner in which they were developed, let us mens 
tion, as briefly, the different divisions of civilization upon which 
M. Guizor considers that they operated. The Church, he holds, 
was favourable to social development, by causing the abolition of 
slavery, by improving civil and criminal legislation, by its ten- 
dency to humanize manners, and (we should think) by its promo. 
tion of the arts. It was unfavourable to the advancement of indi- 
vidual intellects except in its own members (although the effects 
of this could not have been slight); and, though often opposed to 
tyrannical acts, it was the uniform enemy of polttzcal liberty— 
constantly advocating the absolute power of kings. The Feudal 
system adyanced the development of individual character, but 
was unfavourable to that of the social. The first results of the 
Municipalities upon civilization were not apparent till a later 
period; and though M. Guizoz, by the figure called anticipation, 
narrates their general effects, he does not say upon which of the 
branches he considers they acted. We should think upon both, 
but rather upon the social than individual development; unless, 
as our author seems inclined to do, philosophers, men of science 
and of letters, and artists, are rated in the ranks of the burgesses, 
which is perhaps their proper place. 

In investigating the effects produced by the Church and by the 
Municipal and Feudal systems upon civilization, M. Guizor in 
some measure traces its progress down to the twelfth century ; at 
which period the Church and Feudalism were in their zenith, and 
the foundations laid of the corporate cities. The first European 
event distinguished by waity—in which all classes of society and 
several nations combined together for one common purpose—was 
the Crusades: a great historical fact, which not only showed that 
the Western nations had emerged from barbarism, but which also 
advanced social amelioration by extending commerce and national 
intercommunication, by fostering the growth of the municipal 
system in the enlargement of the towns consequent upon their 
increase of wealth, as well as by concentering power in fewer 
hands through the breaking up of many of the petty fiefs. The 
Crusades, however, were yet more favourable to the development 
of individual intellect, by increasing knowledge, and by opening 
and enlarging the human mind, as well as by the germs of new 
discoveries—gunpowder, the compass, and printing—that were 
imported into the West, to fructify in another age. 

Following, and perhaps springing out of the Crusades and the 
events preceding them, was the growth of Monarchy,—for the 
kings of the darker ages had the title rather than the power 
of a ruler. In his monarchal theory M. Guizor is very doc- 
trinaire; but he is himself again in his narrative of the 
various unsuccessful attempts made in different countries to 
organize a state, and in his account of the growth of foreign 
polity, and of centralization, especially in France, and of the 
change which Lovis the Eleventh introduced into govern- 
ment by substituting policy for force, “intellectual for material 
means.” The strengthening of the kingly power, consequent upon 
these things, may be said to have established absolute monarchy 
in Europe, as that intellectual insurrection, the Reformation, gave 
rise to mental freedom. The Great Rebellion—or, as our author 
prefers calling it, the English Revolution—was produced partly 
by our peculiar political circumstances, partly by the fermentation 
in men’s minds consequent upon the Reformation; and may be 
considered an attempt to abolish absolute power in the temporal 
order,—and so far as England was concerned, it did abolish it. 
The reign of Louis the Fourteenth, according to M. Gu1zort, re- 
stored order to France, and established her nationality, by extend- 
ing her natural territories and calling forth her mental energies. 
He was also the first monarch whose wars, whether just or unjust, 
were not fanciful adventures, but were undertaken with some 
serious object; as the Allies, with Wittiam of Orange at 
their head, who opposed themselves to the ambitious projects 
of Lovts, set the first example of an association of states for 
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uent upon the English Revolution and the reign of Louis le 
Grand, have given rise to the characteristic distinction of European 
states—that they form a government and a people. The combi- 
nation of the facts, whose successive existence we have touched 
upon, has created the civilization of modern Europe. 

Such is the leading outline of M. Guizor's views,—divested of 
the evidence by which he supports, the happy facts by which he 
illustrates, and the eloquence with which he enforces them. To 
the execution of his task the author has brought much learning, 
much thought, much science, much philosophy, and, what is 

erhaps more effective than all, much sagacity and good sense. 

enot only penetrates beyond the forms of things, and detects their 
inward properties, but, in his potent alembic he extracts, as it 
were, the essential spirit of philosophical history in many ages 
and many nations, and, not content with the common images of 
rhetoric, he draws analogies from physical nature to illustrate 
and confirm political laws. As a coup d’e@il of European history, 
and as a treatise on the past growth of European civilization, 
the book is indispensable to every student of politics or polite 
letters. To those who would read history with profit, its study 
is as necessary as is a knowledge of anatomy to them who would 
advantageously pursue physiological researches. 

This is the character of the work asa whole. It is not without 
defects; and those both of the author and the subject. There is 
occasionally an undue amount of nationality, and of the French 
disposition to generalize; in the more disquisitional parts the 
thoughts are rather shrouded than expressed; and the style is 
sometimes diffuse from over-detailing the leading idea, sometimes 
the manner is dry from too vague a generality. In going over so 
vast a field, much must of course be nakedly told, without those 
circumstances which are essential to fulness, spirit, and interest. 
Hence, events are often mentioned in the sense of terms or 
catchwords—suggestive rather than expressive; and it is likely 
that a reader who is not tolerably well acquainted with the history 
of Europe may, in parts, feel Guizor somewhat barren, from 
his own inability to fill up the outline presented to him. 

These remarks, however, only apply to the argumentative parts, 
or to narratives where proof of some kind is aimed at. And not 
always in this case; as may be seen in the following brief, preg- 
nant, and striking description of the character of Roman civi- 
lization, and the spirit of ancient society. 

Rome in its origin was a mere municipality, a corporation. The Roman 
government was nothing more than an assemblage of institutions suitable to a 
population enclosed within the walls of a city ; that is to say, they were muni- 
cipal institutions; this was their distinctive character. 

This was not peculiar to Rome. If we look, in this period, at the part 
of Italy which surrounded Rome, we find nothing but cities. What were 
then called nations were nothing more than confederations of cities. The 
Latin nation was a confederation of Latin cities.) The Etrurians, the Sam- 
nites, the Sabines, the nations of Magna Grecia, were all composed in the 
same way. 

At this time there were no country places, no villages; at least the country 
was nothing like what it isin the present day. It was cultivated, no doubt, 
but it was not peopled. The proprietors of lands and of country estates dwelt 
in cities: they left these occasionally to visit their rural property, where they 
usually kept a certain number of slaves; but that which we now call the 
country, that scattered population, sometimes in lone houses sometimes in 
hamlets and villages, and which everywhere dots our land with agricultural 
dwellings, was altogether unknown in ancient Italy. 

And what was the case when Rome extended her boundaries? If we follow 
her history, we shall find that she conquered or founded a host of cities. It 
was with citics she fought, it was with cities she treated, it was into cities she 
sent 'colonies. In short, the history of the conquest of the world by Rome, is 
the history of the conquest and foundation of a vast number of cities. It is 
true that in the East the extension of the Roman dominion bore somewhat of 
a different character; the population was not distributed there in the same 
Way as in the Western world; it was under a social system, partaking more 

‘ of the patriarchal form, and was consequently much less concentrated in 
cities. But, as we have only to do with the population of Europe, I shall not 
dwell upon what relates to that of the East. 

Confining ourselves, then, to the West, we shall find the fact to be such as I 
have described it. In the Gauls, in Spain, we meet with nothing but cities. 
At any distance from these, the country consisted of marshes and forests. Ex- 
amine the character of the monuments left us of ancient Rome—the old Roman 
roads: we find great roads extending from city to city; but the thousands of 
little by-paths, which now intersect every part of the country, were then un- 
known. Neither do we find any traces of that immense number of lesser ob- 
jects—of churches, castles, country seats, and villages, which were spread all 
over the country during the middle ages. Rome has left no traces of this 
kind ; her only hequest consists of vast monuments impressed with a muni- 
cipal character, destined for a numerous population, crowded into a single spot. 
In whatever point of view you consider the Roman world, you meet with this 
almost exclusive preponderance of cities, and an absence of country populations 
and dwellings. 

The French character impressed upon the work has its ad 
vantages and disadvantages; and greatly the advantages 
predominate. Instead of a cold and heavy description, the 
lecturer frequently embodies the past in a_ personification, 
giving life as well as clearness. The following sketch of the 
ancient municipal system is not only of this nature, but an im- 
pressive moral lurks under it—the impropriety of jumping to 
hasty conclusions in history, and confounding forms with 
substances. 

Let us suppose that in the year 1789, at the commencement of the terrible 
regeneration of France, a burgess of the twelfth century had risen from his 
ES and made his appearance amongst us, and some one had put into his 

and (for we will suppose he could read) one of those spirit-stirring pamphlets 
which caused so much excitement—for instance, that of M. Sieyés, What is 
the Third Estate ? (“ Quwest-ce quele Tiers?"): if, in looking at this, he had 
met with the following passage, which forms the basis of the pamphlet—‘ The 
third estate is the French nation without the nobility and clergy,” what, let 
me ask, would be the impression such a sentence would make on this bur- 


they remind him of no facts or circumstances with which he would be-ac- 
quainted, but represeat a state of things to the existence of which ‘He is an en- 
tire stranger: but if he did understan he pirate, and had a clear apprehen- 
sion that the absolute sovereignty was lodged in the third estate, it is beyond a 
question that he would characterize such a prepention as almost absurd and 
impious, so utterly at variance would it be with his feelings and his ideas of 
things—so contradictory to the experience and observation of his whole life. 

If we now suppose the astonished burgess to be introduced into any one of 
the free cities oF France, which had existed in his time—say Rheims, or Beau- 
vais, or Laon, or Noyon—we shall see him still more astonished and puzzled: 
he enters the town, he sees no towers, ramparts, militia, or any other kind of 
defence ; every thing exposed, every thing an easy spoil to the first depredator, 
the town ready to fall into the hands of the first assailant. The burgess is 
alarmed at the insecurity of this free city, which he finds in so defenceless and 
unprotected a condition. He then proceeds into the heart of the town; he in- 
quires how things are going on, what is the nature of its government, and the 
character of its inhabitants. He learns that there is an authority, not resident 
within its walls, which imposes whatever taxes it pleases to levy upon them 
without their consent ; which requires them to keep up a militia, and to serve 
in the army without their inclination being consulted. They talk to him about 
the magistrates, about the mayor and aldermen; and he is obliged to hear that 
the burgesses have nothing to do with their nomination. He learns that the 
municipal government is not conducted by the burgesses, but that a servant of 
the King, a steward living at a distance, has the sole management of their af- 
fairs. In addition to this, he is informed that they are prohibited from as- 
sembling together to take into consideration matters immediately concerning 
themselves—that the church-bells have ceased to announce public meetings for 
such purposes. The burgess of the twelfth century is struck dumb with con- 
fusion: a moment since, he was amazed at the greatness, the importance, the 
vast superiority which the “ tiers état” so vauntingly arrogated to itself; but 
now, upon examination, he finds them deprived of all civic rights, and in a 
state of thraldom and degradation far more intolerable than he had ever before 
witnessed. He passes suddenly from one extreme to the other, from the spee- 
tacle of a corporation exercising sovereign power to a corporation without any 
power at all: how is it possible that he should understand this, or be able 
to reconcile it? his head must be turned, and his faculties lost in wonder and 
confusion. 

Now, let us burgesses of the nineteenth century imagine, in our turn, that 
we are transported back into the twelfth. A twofold appearance, but exactly 
reversed, presents itself to us in a precisely similar manner. If we regard the 
affairs of the public in general—the state, the government, the country, the 
nation at large—we shall neither see nor hear any thing of burgesses ; they were 
mere ciphers, of no importance or consideration whatever. Not only so, but 
if we would know in what estimation they held themselves as a body, what 
weight, what influence they attached to themselves with respect to their rela- 
tions towards the government of France as a nation, we shall receive a reply to 
our inquiry in language expressive of deep humility and timidity; while we 
shall find their masters, the lords, from whom they subsequently wrested their 
franchises, treating them, at least as far as words go, with a — and scorn 
truly amazing: yet these indignities do not appear in the slightest degree to 
provoke or astonish their submissive vassals, : 

But let us enter one of these free cities, and see what is going on within it. 
Here things take quite another turn: we find ourselves in a fortified town, de- 
fended by armed burgesses. These burgesses fix their own taxes, elect their 
own magistrates, have their own courts of judicature, their own public assem- 
blies for deliberating upon public measures, from which none are excluded. 
They make war at their own expense even against their suzerain—maintain 
their own militia. In short, they govern themselyes—they are sovereigns. 

Our extracts will have incidentally shown the merit and force 
of this translation of Guizor’s work; which is got up under the 
tasteful auspices of Mr. Tatzoys. 


LIEUTENANT BACON’S FIRST IMPRESSIONS IN 


HINDOSTAN. 


Has the reader ever met with a brisk, active, roystering young 
man, full of blood and animal spirits, with that recklessness and 
self-assurance which may be derived, as Guizor maintains, from 
feudalism, but which is certainly distinctive of the professors of 
arms, especially of half-caste services, or of such of his Majesty’s 
regiments as are eschewed by the “ gentlemen?” An individual 
of the class we speak of is full of boisterous good-humour, 
though often giving offence to gravity, without intending it, 
through love of mischief or want of thought; and is constantly in 
scrapes, which no one but himself could get out of, as no one but 
himself would have got in. Such a one is very averse to public 
retrenchment; contemptuous towards civilians, unless rich and 
grand; and, asa general rule, looks upon creditors in the light. of 
rogues. He is mostly teeming with his own adventures, which are 
the most extraordinary things in nature; and then with those of his 
friends, which take the next rank among the wonders of the world. 
His notions of love are gotten from the guard-room, or at best the 
subscription ball; of gallantry, from the modes of the cabin, the 
barrack, or the foreign station. He takes his compliments from 
the poetical commonplace-book, or from the plays he may be 
acquainted with. He is full but not choice of anecdote and 
good stories, which he narrates at length, and not without cha- 
racter, although given to embellish and sometimes to bore. His 
experience of life is considerable, but limited to the camp, the 
road, the mess-room, et id genus, or to parties where he is invited 
by virtue of his uniform. He isa lover of his profession, though 
with no higher idea of it than what springs from the excitement 
of motion and the certaminis gaudia. His nature, or rather his 
temperament, is not bad; and his sympathies are extensive,— 
except in relation to parents, husbands, money-matters, and 
points affecting the discipline of the service. Such a one, if 
lucky, lives and is promoted, when time, training, and the 
weight of responsibility, sober him down into “a worthy man and 
an excellent officer.” If unfortunate, he dies of intemperance, 
climate, or su:cide; or becomes fvod for powder; or he is sub- 
dued by age and half-pay into that sorry animal a thrifty sen- 
sualist; or drops into an old twaddler—a military /audator tem- 
ports acti. 

Should the reader have seen this sort of person in life, he may 
now meet him in two volumes octavo. If not, Lieutenant Bacon's 





ee mind? Isit probable that he would understand it? No; he would not 
able to comprehend the meaning of the words ‘the French nation,” because 
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First Impressions in Hindostan will give him the reflection of a 
very excellent specimen of the genus, and with more acquired 
accomplishments and natural. gifts than often fall to their lot. 
Mr. Bacon is a draughtsman, with a natural eye for the beauties 
of landseape, which his studies have sharpened and improved. 
He is an ardent lover of field sports and exploring adventures, 
with sense enough to tell when he misses his mark, and courage 
enough to own when he is afraid. He has some historical and 
some scientific knowledge, though the former is perhaps not very 
























































character and manners, and the power of telling what he sees, 
observes, thinks, or hears, in a manner humorous and lively, 
though often literal. But the taint of the camp and mess-room 
is on him, and has produced some passages objectionable in point 
of taste, many in point of tediousness. Should his First Impres- 
sions reach a second edition, all, or nearly all of what he calls his 
reports, had better be omitted, unless in the few cases where they 
contain information. 
The points of our author's route do not greatly differ from those 
of Dr. Spry in Modern India. But Mr. Bacon begins sooner, 
goes further, and travels a different way. He commences with his 
voyage to India; all which might be advantageously spared, except 
his general account of life at sea, his brief description of the gales 
they encountered, and their adventure with the pirate. Landed 
at Caleutta, he describes his own occupations and the life led by 
soldiers in cantonments. He is then ordered, like Dr. Spry, to 
; Cawnpore; but proceeds up the Ganges instead of by land. 
From Cawnpore he is sent to Merat ; whence he makes a journey 

. tothe Himalaya Mountains, several sporting excursions, and a 
few trips to Delhi, where he saw amongst other sights the Great 
Mogul, and a Nabob hanged fer subornation of murder. After 
six years’ travelling by land and water—adventures on foot, in 
palanquin, and on horses and elephants—many meetings with 
some characters and a great number of commonplace people— 
Lieutenant Bacon got permission to return to England, and 
descended the Jumna on his route back to Calcutta, as he had 
ascended the Ganges on his outward voyage. 

The subject matters Mr. Bacon touches upon are too numerous 
to particularize; but the headings of a few extracts, and the ex- 
tracts themselves, will give an idea of their nature and variety. 
It should be remarked, however, that as condensation is not our 
author’s forte, the length of many of his best passages militates 
against their quotation. 

P FORETHOUGHT IN PUBLIC WORKS ABROAD. 

About five miles from the cantonment is Bankipore, the civil station ; whither 
I went, with our commanding officer, upon a visit to a friend, for the purpose 
of seeing the Gola, an enormous granary built of masonry, in the form of a bee- 
hive, and which was crected by our Government, many years since, for the 
supply of their troops in case of famine. The plan of the thing is ridiculous in 
the extreme, and utterly inapplicable to the purpose intended. Upon the 
summit of the cone is a large hole, which is reached by two staircases exter- 
nally, and through which it was intended to shoot the grain: at the base is a 
small door, by which it was proposed to take out the required supply. 

The building is one hundred feet in height by one hundred in diameter, and the 
walls at the base are twenty feet in thickness; the work was undertaken and 
completed ere the folly and impracticabily of the design occurred to the wise 
heads who planned it. A second thought was alone sufficient to set aside the 
feasibility of the scheme. The door at the base once opened, could never be again 
closed, on account of the enormous pre-sure of the grain, which would continue 
to flow forth until the door should be buried and choked; and then again, the 
accumulation of so much grain in so high a temperature would endanger a fer- 
mentation, which, in despite of twenty feet of masonry, would have blown the 
Gola into the skies. It has never been put to the use for which it was in- 
tended, and never will be: at present it is occupied as a store-room and maga- 
zine. The general opinion appears to be, that this, and one or two similar 
buildings in other places, were designed as a mere job or bonus to the engineer 
who perpetrated their erection. 

NATIVE WELL-SINKING IN SANDY SOILS. 

The country all around Sabarunpore is highly fertile, though here, as in the 
vicinity of Deobund, the agriculture is sadly impeded by an insufficient irriga- 
tion. Fhad no intelligent jemmadar to furnish me with the precise number of 
wells, or the speculations of the husbandman, as upon a former occasion; but I 
had an opportunity of inspecting the method of constructing wells adopted by 
the natives, which appeared to me an excellent and ingenious plan. The soil 
being very loose and sandy, renders abortive all attempts to sink a shaft in the 
usual way—the excavation being refilled with the falling earth as fast as the 
labour proceeds. To obviate this impediment, the natives have recourse to an 
expedient which is thoroughly successful. | Upon the intended site of the well, 
before they commence tlie process of boring, the workmen build up circular 
awalls of solid masonry, of the dimensions proposed for the work: this is 
catried to a certain height, in proportion to the breadth and weight of the ma- 
terial, and then the operation of digging commences within the cylinder; the 
masony being allowed to sink gradually into the earth as the soil is removed. 
As the column disappears below the surface, the masons continue to build upon 
St ; great care being taken to preserve the perpendicular, aud to keep the super- 
incumbent weight above equal to the increasing resistance. 

J THE TIGER SPRING. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of mention, as tending to correct an erroneous idea 
eommoaly received, that tigers never, or very seldom, leap upon the object of 
their attack; I mean that, in their charge, they do not entirely quit the 
ground. They generally, in all cases which I have sven, raise themselves erect 
upon the hind-legs when within a few paces of the object they are charging, 
and taking a step or two in this upright posture, they cast themselves with all 
their force against it, striking at the same time with their paws. Some few 
sportsmen have averred that they have seen the tiger leayM@pon his prey or upon 
his foe. Now, positive information is certainly better than negative: itis no 
reasou the clock did not strike thirteen because I did not bear it; and I do not 
mean to say that the tiger never does leap upon his victim, or never has 
done so. 

We know that this animal, like the cat, is formed with peculiar powers for 
leaping ; and that, when pursued, it has been known to spring over brooks, en- 
closures, and other obstructions, with a wonderful bound. It would be absurd, 
then, to say that it never does leap in making its charge, or in fixing itself 
upon an adversary. I merely affirm that it very seldom does so, instinct or 
experience teaching that the other mode is the more effectual of the two. 





original or profound: he possesses a quick eye for the points of 
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A full-grown Bengal tiger will rear himself upright from the ground at least 
ten feet ; and in that posture would easily be able to fix his claws upon the back 
of an elephant, and in that manner draw himself completely up: so that a super. 
ficial observer would be apt to think that he had employed a spring, when such 
was not the case. This latter is, I believe, a very general notion among those 
who have not been close observers of the animal, and even among man people 
in India. The correction here offered is not formed upon the strength of my 
own remarks merely, but I have the opinions of many true sportsmen to back it, 

INCIDENCE OF INDIAN TAXATION. 

In passing through the out-kirts of the village, I saw a man engaged in the 
operation of distilling spirits from grain; and I casually entered into conyersa- 
tion with him, for the purpose of gaining what little information I might, with 
regard to the process, &c. In the course of his story, he informed me that at 
times he sold Jarge quantities of liquor for at least six times what it cost him to 
distil it, I inimediately remarked to him, that, such being the case, he must 
doubtlessly be a very rich man, notwithstanding his squalid appearance and the 
evident misery of his hut. 

“Rich, Sir!” said the poor emaciated being, extending his bony arm, “jg 
a man to be called rich when he is starving? My wife and children wonld 
die of absolute want if I were to allow myself the luxury of one sufficient meal 
daily. I must give up trade if the Zahseeldar will not remit me a portion of 
the duty levied upon my still. Tam now in arrear, from inability to pay; and 
shall soon have my still seized, if God does not aid me: then I shall be cast 
into prison, and my family will starve.” 

I inquired what rate of tax he paid to the treasury ; and he assured me that 
he was required to send in daily a sum of eight rupees,—that the average sale 
of his wine amounted to about ten rupees,—leaviug only two for the price of 
material, labour, wear and tear, and the consumption of his furnace. 

TIME OF TRAINING AND VALUE OF ELEPHANTS, 

Seven or eight months’ tuition will generally render an elephant quite fit for 
any kind of work ; and he is commonly sent to market within six months of his 
capture. The value of a properly-trained elephant in India, sound, and with. 
out blemish, varies from 800 to 3,000 rupees, according to their age, size, and 
acquirements; but the average price is about 1,000 or 1,500, for which latter 
sum a very good shikarri elephant may be purchased. 

FRAGMENTS FROM A NATIVE ENTERTAINMENT. 

The players more especially, as their interest rises into the highest excite. 
ment, vie with each other in producing the loudest notes; and the vehement 
grimaces, of which they seem perfectly unconscious, while every thought is 
absorbed in admiration of the xauchni’s skill, or of their own excellence, is 
ludicrous beyond description. So vehement, so wild and energetic are their 
movements, as to have the appearance of intoxication ; and when the dance is 
concluded, these men are quite as much fatigued as the dancers themselves, 
who have been borne up, till quite exhausted, by the smiles and cheers of their 
audience, and ever and anon a peep into the little mirror worn asa thumb-ring, 

The movements of the dance are extremely graceful; we have nothing in 
England to which Ican compare them. At first, the action is quiet and ex- 
pressive of soit delight ; then, as the dance proceeds, the music rises in tone, 
and the countenance and gesture grow more animated, suggesting love, then 
adoration ; then alternately, or in accordance with the humour of the song, fear, 
homage, affection, hatred, and other ardent feelings, until both musie and song, 
ascending in force and sentiment, inspire the dancers with most passionate 
gesticulation, speaking the language of fervent love and sometimes even of 
despair; and this [ have more than once seen depicted with a truth we could 
hardly expect from them. So warmly do the dancers enter into the spirit of 
their own performance, that their excitement produces complete suspension of 
the faculties, and they are led away by the old matrons in attendance, to be 
plied with more and nore stimulants, so as to prepare them for a second ap- 
pearance. The wear and tear of this constant labour and excitement, together 
with all sorts of excess and dissipation, breaks up the constitution and despoils 
the person of its charms in a very few months. No nauchni is expected to 
wear longer than three or four years ; after which she is cast aside, or exercises 
her art among the lowest of the low. 

Among those who acted for our entertainment on the evening in question, 
was an exception to this rule; and a second, who also seemed to promise the 
same. ‘The former was Alfina, the Catalani of the East; in volume and com- 
pass of voice superior to all her competiters ; aad who, by virtue of her charms 
and accomplishments, had been taken into great favour by Lord Combermere. 
She-is now more than a little passé, but still her voice is without a rival; and 
this, together with her very graceful action, excites universal admiration, not- 
withstanding her faded charms. She was, on this occasion, very splendidly 
dressed, and adorned with jewels of great price,in place of the tawdry imitations 
usually worn by the women of her class. The dress and ornaments in which 
she danced were said to be worth 40,000 rupees (about 4,000/.), her own 
property: her nose-ring was particularly costly, being set with diamonds and 
emeralds of the most valuable kind; it was also much larger than they are usually 
worn. My fiir countrywomen would, I fear, be sorry to be compelled to add 
such an appendage to their charms; and yet it is certain, that those who are 
accustomed to the ornament, consider that it enhances the beauty of the 
wearer, rather than the contrary. * . . * ’ 

When Punna withdrew, we had a short interval of comparative quiet, while 
a handsome supper was served; it was something more in the European style 
than is generally prepared by natives; but there was no lack of luxuries pecu- 
liar to the East, tor those who preferred them to hermetically sealed fish and 
carrots, or parsuips, brought from England in the same way, and placed upon 
the table as choice fruit. Hindu Rao paid little attention to the substantials, nor 
did he in any way appear ivclined to indulge in the champaign, burgundy, claret, 
and other costly wines, liberally supplied for his visiters; his whole affection 
seemed absorbed in the cherry-brandy,—a beverage highly esteemed by those 
natives whose religious prejudices have little rule over their appetites ; and be- 
fore our refection was concluded, three or four pints of this had disappeared under 
his sole care. 

When the zauch was resumed, finding that the Maha-rajha, having taken 
his hookka, was dosing into a most celestial stupor, I threw myself upon one of 
the couches, and composed myself to sleep, amid the screaming, scraping, and 
drumming, which appeared so deeply interesting to the rest of the audience. 
slept long and soundly ; and should probably have continued to do so much 
longer, had I not been awoke by my servant, who came to inform me that 
the company were dispersing. 

A most uncomfortable scene was presented to my waking senses. The 
rays of the morning sun were striking through the openings in the awning, 
forming a most sickly mixture with the declining glare of the few torches 
still burning. The last set of nauchnis were just making their salaam, an 
their jaded looks and soiled apparel formed a miserable contrast to the brilliant 
illusions of the previous night. Groups of yawning, ghost-like officers, 
were standing, stretching themselves, and discussing the means of conveyance 
back to cantonments, or the possibility of another similiar entertainment else~ 
where. The spotless white carpet of the previous night was strewed with the 
remnants of the feast, soiled with crushed fruit, and stained with wine; empty 
bottles, broken glasses, and destroyed ornaments were scattered abot in all di- 
rections; and upon a charpdhi, brought in for his accommodation, lay the Ma- 
ha-rajha himself, stretched in a heavy sleep, which the united clamour of all — 
retainers, to say nothing of sundry blows and thumps bestowed upon his roys 
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= 
person, failed to dispel. On the ground beside him, was his hookha of state, 
capsized 5 and an expiring lamp disclosed a whole regiment of empty cherry- 
brandy bottles lying near ; and to close the picture, in one corner, with his face 
upon the bare soil, his arm thrown over his head, lay the Meer Sahib, the 
Maha-rajha’s spiritual adviser, the priest of his household, who, lest his lord 
should take more than a becoming share, had been assisting him in the con. 
sumption of the intoxicating beverage, ‘albeit his lips were scarce wiped since 
he had drunk last.” 





SEMILASSO IN AFRICA. 


Tur German Prince has given us a much more lively and enter- 
taining account of his trip to Algiers than the English poet; 
though, in point of solid information, Semt/asso in Africa con- 
tains little more than the Letters from the South. Algiers, 
indeed, would seem to be as unproductive to the traveller as it 
has proved to the conqueror; and if another Denon accompanied 
the French expedition, it is doubtful whether the ruins of Car- 
thage and Utica would enable the savans to produce a trophy of 
scientific research at all comparable with that splendid monument 
of Bonaparte’s Egyptian campaign. A visit to Algiers, however, 
makes a pleasant diversion in the route of the Continental tourist 
who may sail from Tonlon; and it may serve as an object to give 
interest to a yacht cruise in the Mediterranean. The wild and 
barbarous looks and habits of the Arabs, the Oriental splendour 
and luxury of their Turkish masters, and the European customs 
and comforts which the French conquerors have grafted on them, 
blended together, must have a strange effect. Such at least is 
the result of a perusal of these pleasant gossiping letters of 
Prince Puckier Muskavu; who describes his impressions and 
sensations with picturesque vividness, and records the reflections 
they give rise to in the easy and assured manner of one who 
merely seeks to relieve his sensorium of the images that crowd 
on it, and is only responsible for amusing his correspondent. 
This smart, off-hand style, is exactly suited to the rapid glances at 
men and things, end the superficial and obvious character of the 
remarks. The Prince visits Bona, Biserta, and Tunis; explores 
the ruins of Carthage, varying his reflections and researches 
with an accoufit of a sprain he got there; and introducing a 
dinner al fresco by way of foreground toa sketch of the site of 
Utica. He takes a view of the history of the Moorish dominion 
in Tunis; gives a slight account of the Mahomedan religion; 
discusses Arab steeds and sadlery and warlike equipments; de- 
scribes a military expedition and a boar-hunt; discourses on 
cookery and costume; throws out some useful hiats to travellers ; 
and abounds in, tales, aneedotes, and small talk of all kinds. And 
ifinthis medley of subjects the statist and the naturalist find but 
little information, the general reader will be agreeably amused. 

The history of the celebrated Jussur, commandant of the 
Freuch Spahis at Bona, related by himself, is the most remark- 
able and interesting episode in the book: it reads like an Eastern 
romanee. JussuF was brought up in the Seraglio of the Bey of 
Tunis; and fell in love at twelve years old with Kasuura, a 
dauvhter of the Bey. For several years the lovers manazed to 
meet at nizht on the terrace of the fair one’s dwelling, by the con- 
nivance of her mother and the assistance of her waiting-maids : 
they filled up the breaks of absence by love-letters, those of 
JussuF being written in his owrf blood. One night the lovers 
were surprised by a Greek slave, for whom Jussur had got the 
post of pipe-filler to the Pacha. The traitor’s object was money, 
and Jussur bribed him to secrecy; but, to make sure, he takes 
an opportunity of stabbing him, cuts his body in pieces, and puts 
it in a cask of lime, which he builds up in a wall of his house ; 
reserving only the right hand, eyes, and tongue of the slave, which 
he presents to his mistress in costly caskets. Their assignations, 
however, grow more and more difficult and dangerous; and, to 
crown all, the remains of the murdered slave are discovered. 
Jussur is condemned to death, and has said his last prayer and 
stretched out his neck to the stroke of the scimitar, when the 
accidental upsetting of the lamp enables him to escape. After 
many sufferings and privations, he makes his way to the camp, 
and there performs some brilliant services, that reconcile the Pacha 
to his continuing to wear his head. But the lovers are now fur- 
ther asunder than ever: they are frustrated in an attempt to 
‘elope together, and Jussur is imprisoned. Even then he 
contrives to enjoy stolen interviews with his mistress ; and being 
on one occasion surprised by a black eunuch, the lady stabs the 
intruder. Finally, Jussur is compelled to seek safety in the 
French service; in which he holds distinguished rank. 

The volumes furnish many extractable passages, but we must 
be content with two of the benefit. 

ALGIERS UNDER THE FRENCH. 

We found ourselves, after we had passed the gate, in the broadest street in 
the town; the houses right and left were half in ruins, the French having 
thrown them down to increase the width of the street: everywhere stones and 
rubbish lay about, the transport of which caused unceasing tumult. The por- 
ters, often tive or six for one object, mostly ran along; and those who did not 
look before them, ran imminent risk or being knocked down, particularly by 
the long beams which some of them carried on their heads. Costumes of 
every kind surrounded us ;—black Kabyles from Mount Atlas in white cloaks; 
Moors in splendid many-coloured dresses ; Negroes in harlequin jackets, em- 
broidered all over with bright, variegated flowers and stars; elegant French 
officers; Suaves and Spahis in Oriental French uniform; Parisian waiting- 
maids and Moorish matrons, the latter covered with linen in such a way that 
only their eyes are visible, and looking exactly like corpses risen from the bed 
of death to gaze once more upon the living; Jewesses, their feet naked, only 
Wearing sandals, but, in recompense, glittering all over with gold, and having 
on their heads tuyaus three feet loug made of filligree ; all these different cos- 
be mat swarmed in the streets, intermingled with as strange a medley of 
animals. 








= We arrived at the door of one of the levelled houses, which was announced 
as our hotel. I shuddered at. the prospect. Climbing with difficulty over the 
rubbish, we penetrated through a narrow, half-demolished archway; we then 
entered a small door on one side, when, as if byenchantment, the whole scene 
was instantly changed. An elegant Moorish saloon, surrounded with arcades, 
supported by handsome marble pillars, the arches tastefully decorated with 
tablets of coloured porcelain; in the middle a well-supplied buffet, with 
Parisian demoiselle dressed in the newest fashion enthroned bebind it; num- 
bers of sraall round tables, covered with smoking dishes, at which were seated 
happy guests; and the whole rendered doubly inviting to hungry stomachs by 
the smell of a good French kitchen, dissipated the uneasiness which, on oar 
entrance, had made us dread the worst. 
A TURKISH MARRIAGE. 

Pomp and barbarism may be truly said to have gone hand in hand there. 
For instance, the rooms were hung breast-high with crimson velvet em- 
broidered with gold; the Smyrna and Persian carpets were of excessive rich- 
ness, and ottomans of white satin, glittering with large gold flowers, were fur- 
nished with fancy cushions of all colours, and in the most tasteful designs; the 
open doors and lattice-windows had magnificient muslin curtains, embroidered 
in ainanner far superior to any thing of the kind in Europe; the ceilings were 
carved and adorned with works of consummate art, some parts richly gilt, 
others ornamented with brilliant variegated patterns. But, on the other hand, 
from immediately above the satin tapestry to the splendid ceiling, nothing was 
to be seen but the naked whize wall; the room was lighted by a solitary large 
wax light, such as those used in churches, which was placed in the centre éf 
the apartment, on a wooden block inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and around 
were the Turkish Jadies smoking out of pipes ornameuted wit jewels. 

The bridegroom came last, very plainly dressed; but the bride was adorned 
with an enormous quantity of pearls, jewels, and gold, usually borrowed on 
such occasions from all her acquaintances and friends. Besides these barbaric 
ornaments, many parts of her face were also gilt, particularly her eyebrows, so 
that was difficult to tell what was her true and natural appearance. 


FINE ARTS. 

EXHIBITIONS are coming on thick and threefold. The New Society of 
Painters in Water Colours opens to public view next Monday, at Exeter 
Hall; the Old Society, in Pall Mall East, on the Monday following; 
and on the Monday afterwards, the grand display at the Royal 
Academy will take place. The first Monday in May, the day 
on which the Academy exhibition opens, is this year the first day 
of the month; which, together with the week’s postponement of 
the time for sending in works for exhibition, makes the period for 
selecting and hanging the pictures unusually short, while the 
number of works sent in is more than usually great: the utmost 
despatch, therefore, will be required to complete the arrangements in 
time for the opening on the customary day; and great exertions are 
on foot to accomplish this point. 

Report speaks highly of the efforts made this season by the Water 
Colour Painters of the Old Society; and we bave had ocular proof of 
the great advance among the exhibitors of the New Society, having been 
permitted a preliminary peep. ‘The most prominent features of the 
exhibition are—a poetical design by WARREN, distinguished by lively 
fancy, clever drawing, and splendid colouring; and a view in a street of 
Damascus, with Oriental costumes of gorgeous hues, by the same 
artist; one of Mantin’s preternatural imitations of extraordinary 
effects of nature; an historical picture by Kearney, superior to his 
“ Trial of Lord Howard” last year; a pleasing design by Miss F. 
Corsavx, who has besides two or three graceful studies of female 
beauty; a marine piece with fishing-boats, by Duncan—equal to 
Cor.ey Fre.pine in sober truth and finish; two or three architectural 
scenes by Hacur, masterly in treatment; a large and powerful archi- 
tectural drawing by Howsr--in which, however, his peculiar mannerism 
shows to less advantage than in his smaller pictures ; several landscapes 
by StpNEY SHEPHERD, Linpsay, Sims, Fauty, Morison, &c.—very 
like nature, and evincing a marked iasprovement on the part of each; 
the portrait-pictures of Rocuarp and GREEN; flowers and fruit by 
Mrs. Harrison ; and designs displaying promising talent and powerful 
execution by two artists whose names are new to us, WEHNERT and 
Hicks. We shall do more justice to the merits of this ‘interesting 
exhibition next week. 





We yesterday enjoyed a treat of the most exquisite kind, in the 
sight of a picture that realized all that can be conceived of the power 
of painting. It is a Magdalen by Correcto, a half-length the size of 
life: she leans on her elbow, her hand supporting her head, which is 
thrown back, the eyes being turned upward with a look of divine sor- 
row and resignation. ‘The union of simplicity and individual nature 
with beauty and sublimity of expression and majesty of form, was never 
more perfectly exemplified. It is in the grandest style of ConREGio ; 
highly finished, yet painted with great freedom ; and che colouring sure 
passes im brilliancy and depth of tone even the famous specimens in 
the National Gallery. It isa miracle of art; and vindicates, beyond 
any work of the master that we have had the good fortune to see, the 
transcendent powers ascribed to him. 

“« But is it really a Coreggio?” we hear some sceptical reader ask. 
We too had our doubts before we saw it; but they vanished when the 
curtain dropt from before the picture. As, however, the painting will 
doubtless be exhibited, we forbear to say more at present: though we 
are tempted to tell the story of its acquisition by the fortunate 
possessor, Mr. ATHERSTONE. It was knocked down to him for a few 
guineas, at the Auction-mart, where he saw it among a heap of spoiled 
canvas that an amateur (no connoisseur) of pictures had sent to be 
sold. This gentleman bad bought it in Italy for 100/.—admiring its 
beauty, but ignorant of its value. It is in perfect preservation, and 
uncontaminated by the touch of ‘ restorers.” 


A grand historical picture, by a young artist of the modern Flemish 
school, M. pe Keyser, whose age is only twenty-two, will be ex- 
hibited next week at Stanley's Rooms in Maddox Street. The subject 
is The Battle of Courtrai, or the Field of the Golden Spurs ; and the 
principal incident is the death of Robert d’ Artois, who headed: the 
French army sent against the Flemings. The composition contains 
numerous figures the size of life. It is unquestionably one of the 
finest of modern pictures, and evinces extraordinary genius and ma- 
turity of skill and power in so youthful a painter. It has a relish of 
the style of Rusens in it; and brings to mind the great works of 
fo mer times, 
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FROM THE/LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, April 4. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. ‘ 
Aspdin and Beverley, Leeds, cement-dealers—J. and W. Bates, Southampton, 
Duilders—Beckwith and Rosser, Silver Street, Golden Square, coach-platers-— Boucher 
and Co. Uttoxeter, drapers—T. and R. Bicknell, Regent Street, woollendrapers—Cot- 
treall and Rhodes, Cheltenham, livery-stable-keepers—Cox and Pearce, Wood Street, 
wholesale-hosiers—Dawson and Co, Bocking, Essex, grocers—C. and E. Deacon, Ald- 
gate, nag ae ate and_ Flint, Liverpool, merchants—Downing and Co. 
Smethwick, Warwickshire, patent-rivet-company; as far as regards Downing, Dean, 
and Keeling—J.and J. Foster, Leeds, cut-nail-manufacturers—J. and W. Faulkner, 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, ironmongers—-G. and J. H. Farrar, Holmforth, York, dyers— 
Grundy and Co, Bury, woollen-manufacturers—Greaves and Co. Sheffield, proprietors 
of Wakely Bank Tilt—Hopkins and Co. Montgomeryshire, flannel-manufacturers— 
Horridge and Hallam, cutlery-manufacturers—Jackson and Gowing, Swaffham, buok- 
sellers—Kirkpatrick and M‘Harg, Whitehaven, grocers—Loder and Davis, New Sarum, 
linendrapers— Petter and Co. Manchester, dealers in cotton-yarns—Sheffield and Porcas, 
Fore Street, Limehouse, coal-merchants—Sowter and Dale, Golden Lane, St. Luke's, 
carpenters—Thomas and Remer, Chester, woollendrapers—Todd and Co. Crow Oaks, 
Lancashire, bleachers—J. aud T. Willmore, Buckingham, builders—Wadman and Ap- 
lin, Crewkerne, drapers— Wood and Tory, Liverpool, merchants. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Asucrort, Henry, Liverpool, victualler, to surrender April 24, May 23: solicitors, 
Mr. Booker, Liverpool ; and Messrs. Holme and Lofius, New Inn. 
Brooke, Joun, Dewsbury, York, woollen-cloth-manufacturer, April 22, May 23: 
solicitors, Messrs. Jacomb and Tindale, Huddersfield ; and Mr. Van Sandan, Old Jewry, 
Co.vett, Ricuarp, Middle Row, Holborn, ironmonger, April 24, May 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Johnson and Co, Temple; and Messrs, Seddon and Mawson, Mauchester. 
Cornes, Rosert, Manchester, ironmonger, April 25, May 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Beswick and Son, Birmingham. 
Darres, CHARLES Wynne, Bishopscastle, Salop, draper, April{24, May 23: solicitors, 
Messrs. Blackstock and Co. Temple; and Mr. Watson, Shrewsbury. 
Ettson, Tuomas, Henley-on-Thames, wine-merchant, April 18, May 22: solicitors, 
Mr. Ford, Great Queen Street ; and Mr. Bartlett, Reading. 
Fry, Freperics, Bath, butcher, April 28, May 23: solicitors, Messrs, Blake and 
Lewis, Essex Street; and Mr. Hardy, Bath. 
Hott, James, Bolton, innkeeper, May 9, 23: solicitors, Mr. Chilton, Chancery Lane; 
and Mr. Hulton, Bolton 
Hupson, Ricuarp, Birmingham, currier, April 25, May 23: solicitors, Mr. Har- 
risou, Birmingham; Messrs, Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s Iun Square ; and Messrs. 
“Wiuterbotham and Thomas, Tewkesbury. 
Jonzs, Epwarp, Manchester, drysalter, April 25, May 23: solicitors, Messrs. John- 
son and Co. Temple ; and Mr. Hitchcock, Manchester. 
Kay, Samust, Heaton Norris, victualler, May 2, 23: solicitors, Mr. Coppock, Cleve- 
land Row; and Messrs. Coppock and Woollam, Stockport. 
Leno, Ricwarp, Birmingham, victualler, April 18, May 23: solicitors, Mr. Thorn- 
dike, Staple Inn ; and Mr. Wheeler, Birmingham. 
Perkins, Cuarirs, Manchester, smallware-manufacturer, April 25, May 23: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Kay and Co. Manchester. 
Rains, THompson, New Bond Street, perfumer, April 18, May 23: solicitors, Mr. 
ng Percy Street, Bedford Square ; official assignee, Mr. Goldsmid, Ir 
ne. 
Rimer, Partie, Southampton, provision-merchant, April 24, May 23: solicitors, Mr. 
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Hopors, Samurt} Cirencester, surgeon, May 2, 26% solicitors, Mr. Hurley, Gmy’s 
Iun; and Mr. Lediard, Cirencester. 5 ‘ 

Miruin, Marrua, Citencester, innkeeper, May 2, 26: solicitors, Mr. Mullings, 
Cirencester ; and Mr. Trinder, Lincoln's Inn. : ‘a 

Pacetr, WittiaM, Birmingham, hosier, April 22, May 26: solicitors, Messrs, (Bur. 
foot, Inner Temple ; and Mr. Page, Birmingham, 

Perry, Rorert, Ashton, Warwickshire, dealer, April 26, May 26: Solicitors, 
Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row; and Mr, Wills, Birmingham. 

Ramsay, James, Penrith, Cumberland, spirit-dealer, April 24, May 26; solicitors, 
Messrs. Helders, Clement's Inn; and Mr. Jameson, Penrith, F 

Sanorouser. Perer, Old Compton Street, Westminster, licensed-victualler, April 21, 
May 26: solicitors, Messrs. Allen and Co. Carlisle Street, Soho, me 

Savaker, Samuet, Great Ealing, linendraper, April 25, May 26;:J’solicitor, Mr, 
Sandford, Adelphi Terrace. ZS Sd 

Stevens, Joun Les, Fieet Street, printer, April 21, May 26: solicitor, Mr, Parkes 
Gray’s Inn. ve s 

THRELFALL, James, Leeds, stuff-merchant, April 27, May 26: solicitors, Messrs, 
Jacques and Co. Ely Place; and Messrs. Hitchin and Lonsdale, Halifax, 

Woop, Georor, Lyme Regis, linendraper, April 28, May 26: solicitors, Messrs, 
Flight, Bridport ; and Mr. Church, Great James Street, Bedford Row, 

DIVIDENDS, 

May 8, Carruthers, Lower Thames Strect, cheesemonger —May 6,Chapman, Croydon, 
corn-dealer-—May 5, Davis, Lisson Grove North, grocer—May 5, Douglas, Poplar, job. 
master—May 5, Levin and Josephs, Mansell Street, merchants—May 5, M'Pherson, 
Rosemary Branch Tavern, Hoxton, victualler—May 5, Rich, Joiners’ Hall Buildings, 
wine-merchant—May 5, Sanders, Fleet Market, licensed-victualler—May 5, Scruton, 
Church Lane, St. George’s in the East, licensed: victualler—May 6, Shotton, Lamb's 
Conduit Street, livery-stable-keeper—May 5, Smart, Aldermanbury, cloth-factor—Ma 
6, Smith, Goldsmith Street, Wood Street, warehouseman—May 8, ‘Thomson, Hackney, 
coal-merchant— May 5, ‘Tidd and Mallandaine, Chelsea, candle-manufacturers—May 
6, Vanzeller, New Broad Street, merchant—May 8, Whitburn, Waltou-upon-Thames, 
brewer—May 5, Anderson, Moulton, draper—May 9, Boothroyd, Stayley Bridge, Lan- 
cashire, stonemasou— May 8, Clark, Newark-upon-Trent, woollen-draper—May 10, 
Constantine, Manchester, builder—May 10, Hand, Molleston, Pembrokeshire, coal- 
merchant-—May 9, Howard, Disley, Cheshire, innkeeper—May 6, Parkinson, Farsley, 
Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer—May 15, Stanley, Leeds, manufacturer. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before May 5. 

Nelson, Hibbingdon, Huntingdonshire, paper-manufacturer—Scott, Margate, lodging. 
house-keeper—Smith, Nottingham, baker—Whicher, Chichester, attorney. 


PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday, Monday) Tuesday | Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday.. 
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Walker, Southampton Street Bloomsbury Square ; and Mr. Deacon, Sout I 

Rosertson, Jon~ Stewart, and Topp, Josepn, Manchester, linen-manufacturers, 
April 24, May 23: solicitors, Messrs. Norris and Allen, Bartlett’s Buildings; and Mr. 
Norris, Manchester. 

Ryvanp, Cuarirs, Birmingham, iron merchant, April 25, May 23: solicitors, Mr. 
Harrison, Birmingham; Messrs. Norton and Chaplin, Gray’s Inn Square; and Mr. 
Tarleton, Birmingham. 

Scuencx, Jonann Jacos, Nottingham, lace-manufacturer, April 21, May 23: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Percy and Co. Nottingham ; and Messrs. Austen and Hobson, Gray’s Inn. 

Vertue, THomas, Woodbridge, merchant, April 17, May 23: solicitors, Mr. Carthew, 
Woodbridge; and Messrs. Grose and Burfoot, Temple. 

Weraruenitn, Ropert, Manchester, iroumonger, April 25, May 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. Temple; and Messrs. Beswick and Son, Birmingham, 

DIVIDENDS, 

May 4, M.A. and W. H. Abercrombie, Goodge Street, brass-founders— May 4, C. 
and C. €oles, Great Tower Street, West India brokers—May 3, Dickeson, Fish Street 
Hill, ship-owner— May J], Green, Eagle Street, Red Lion Square, coach-broker—May 
1, Hawkins, Camberwell New Road, builder—May 2, Longsdon, Castle Street, South- 
wark, fur-cutter—May 2, Lewis and Dutton, Wootton-under-Edge, clothiers—May 1, 
Matthews, Lad Lane, silkman—May 2, M‘Cleod, Clement’s Lane, leather. seller —May 
4, Newark and Toms, Wood Street, riband manufacturers—May 2, Ogilvy, Oxford 
Street, grocers—April 24, Price, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, patent axle-tree- 
maker—May 4, Prockter, Blue Anchor Road, Bermondsay, glue-manufacturer—May 2, 
T. and H. Stevens, Newington Causeway, drapers—May 2, Tennant, Goswell Street, 
victualler—Mayv 4, Witherby, Nicholas Lane, merchant—May 9, Barnsley, Manchester, 
eotton-merchant— May 9, Day, Leeds, iron-merchant—May 2, Holt and Howard, 
Birtle-cum-Banford, Lancaster, cottou-spinners—May 3, Hollingworth, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, ship-broker—May 1, Rose, Devizes, cheese-factor—May 4, Terrey, South Molton, 
ironmonger—May 15, Wright, Dover, innkeeper—May 18, Wilson, Liverpool, tallow- 
ehandler. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown tu the contrary, on or before May 2. 

Crispin, St. Martin's Court, shoemaker—Fletcher, Redbridge, Southampton, auc- 
tioneer-— Higgs and Ransford, Manchester, hat-manufacturers —Helliwell, Stansfield, 
Yorkshire, cotton-spinner—Kendrick, Sydney Alley, priutseller—Masters, Bath, vic- 
tualler—Parker, Rupert Street, harness-maker—Peacock, Allhallows Lane, oil-mer- 
ehant—Walton, Newcastle-upon-Tyue, stationer—Wvodthorp, Avely, Essex, grocer. 





Friday, April 14. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Allen and Harris, Bedford Row, solicitors—Beeby and Lomas, Allonby, Cumber- 
land, herring-fish.curers—Brierley and Co. Manchester, merchants—Brown and Bay- 
field, Charlotte Terrace, New Cut, pawnbrokers—Clarke and Debenham, Wigmore 
Street, drapers—Collingwood and Co. Great Dover Street, wine-coopers—Dean and 
Gaukroger, Halifax, carpenters—J..and J. Drinkwater, Liverpool, merchants—Frazer 
and Hawkey, Clarendon Square, surgeons—Gregory, E., M., and A., Woolwich, linen- 
drapers—Greaves, P. W. and B., Manchester, fustian-manufacturers—Hillier and 
Hutchinson, Montague Place, surgeons—Jervis and Co. Manchester, manufacturers of 
ticks ; as far as regards W. King—Meilan and Co, London, merchants—Morris J. and 
S. Oxford, saddle tree manufactarers—Robinson and Hadfield, Glossop, Derbyshire, 
eotton-epinners—Rome, T. and J., Carlisle, drapers—Shuttleworth and Co., Sheftield, 
soap-boilers—-Smith G. and C., Newport, Monmouthshire, carriers — Whittell and 
Wylde, Leeds, woolstaplers—Wood and Boyle, Rushulm, Lancashire stone masons— 

Yooihall and Worley, Bishopsgate Street Without, woollen-drapers—Yeats and 
Trinity Lane, cheesmongers. 

INSOLVENTS, 

Haworth, Jounx, Rawtenstall, Lancashire, plumber. 

Rippick, Davin, Cirencester, tea-dealer 

BANKRUPTS. 

Artuvr, Joux, Colyton, Devonshire, paper-manufacturer, to surrender April 25, 
May 26: solicite:s, Messrs. Stevens and Co. Queen Street. 

Bensamin, Jscon, Jewry Street, watch manufacturer, April 21, May 26: solicitor 
Mr. Yates, St. Mary Axe. 

Bentiey, Wiiiiam and Wii1iam, Liverpool, merchants, April 26, May 26: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Shackleton and Co. or Mr. Mawdsley, Liverpool; und Messrs. 
Baxendale and Co., Great Winchester Street. 

Cuapman, James, Tonbridge, grocer, April 25, May 26: solicitors, Messrs. Templar 
and Co. Great Tower Street. 

Constau.e, Watter, Hay, Breconshire, grocer, April 24, May 26: solicitors, 
Messrs, White and Whitmore, Bedford Row; and Mr. Pugh, Hay; and Messrs Bevan 
and Brittan, Bristol. 

Covratney, Ronert Lynuam, Walsall, Staffordshire, ironmonger, May 9, 26: so 
licitors, Messrs. Rickards and Walker, Lincoln's Inn Fields; and Mr. Thomas, 
Walsall, 

Davies, Cuartes Wynne, Bishopscastle, Shropshire, mercer, April 24, May 26: 
solicitors, Messrs. Blackstock and Co. Temple; and Mr. Watson, Shrewsbury. 

Grittott, Joux, Masbrough, timber-merchant, April 20, May 26; solicitors, Messrs. 
Taylor and Son, John Street, Bedford Row; and Mr. Badger, Rotherham. 

Goven, Natuay, Salford, cotton-spinner, April 28, May 26; solicitors, Messrs, 
Heron, Manchester; and Messrs, Walmsley and Co, Chancery Lane, 





Dittofor Account....0...+ 90g 902 90% 903 90% 904 
3 per Cent. Reduced....../894 ex d]| 89g 893 89% 89% 894 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced ..../874 ex d Ve Tt 7, Tk 97% 
New 3¢ per Cents.......+. 98; 983 98% 984 9R¢ 
Long Aunuities. . eee} LAG ex a 144 14¢ 144 14¢ 144 
Bank Stock, perCt.,...-. {204 ex dj} 204 2044 205 205 2044 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct...... shut —_— —— — 258 2 
txcheq Bills,2¢d.p.diem} 39 pm. 40 40 40 40 40 
India Bonds, 4 per Ceut...} 39 pm. 37 39 39 39 39 























FOREIGN FUNDS, 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 





Alabama(payable 1363) 35 p. a — (Mexican (deterred)... 5 p.Ct., —— 
Austrian ....... eee 1054 | Ditto, (Ditto)..... 6 — | — 
Belgian ......00+ sees 5 — | 1013  |\Mississippi (New).....6 — | —_-- 
Beazilian....eeeeeeeee os — | 844 |Neapolitan of 1824.... 5 {-— 
Buenos Ayres......... 6 — .— |New York(payble.1845) 5 — 
Chilian ...cccccvccess 6 — i 394 =| Ditto (Ditto 1x37) 6 — — 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 23% ||Ohio....... ceeseeveseO | = — 
LS Serre ne 3 — ; 72 | Pennsylvania(payi858)5 — — 
Duteh( Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — | 522 {Peruvian .......- vooee 6 — 17¢ 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 | 992 Portuguese ..... Céesee 3 — 30 

oO ee Eee 3 — {78f. 250.'| Ditto, ...cc00 nuudieceers 5 — — 
Ditto... .c.seccecesees 3 — [106f 50c Ditto New ......006..5 — 467 
Greek of 1823... 5 — / Prussian,....... soceee 4 — — 
Louisiana,....... : | 95 |Russianof1822...... a. 107¢ 
Mexican ‘i { —— | Ditto (Metallic) ......5 — _—_ 
Ditt0is6:<.0.0.0: 5 — | —— (Spanish Consolidated... 5 — 4 223 








SHARES. (Cast Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 
Anglo-Mexican Mines .........] ——= ){/Commercial Docks ........++ 56 








BOARS cccccscevvevcss osevee] s—— |i Enst India .....cceccccccecse| 215 
Brazilian Imperial . ee 22 |; London ...... cooes| 54g 
British Irom ....cccccceccces oo 40¢ |/St. Katharine. ooo) 90 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 16¢ || West India ......ccccececces| 105 
United Mexican ........ eesees| c= || Hibernian Joint Stock Bank ..| —~ 


Australian Agricultural... aie |v London and Westminster Bank 19¢ 
Canada Company .esessesseoes | National Provincial Bank..... 284 
General Steam Navigation,....| 25  ||Provincial Bank ofIreland...,| 394 











GRAIN, 
MARK LANE, THURSDAY, APRIL 14. 
Se s ae 











& 8 ° a. Be 
Wheat, Red New 46 to 52' Rye, New...... 30..86, Maple....... Oats, Peed. 18.. 2% 
IRC cs ccccces 51... 57) Barley, Stained 28..32; White, i 2 26 
White, New,. 50.. 55 Malting..... 36... 37 Boilers 87.. 26 
Fine ......... 56... 58. Malt, Ordinary, 54.. 58 | Beans, Ticks... 30.. 35 Fine...27 .. 28 

Superfine ...58.. o1| Fine... .cccccce 5800 CO} Old... .ccccce 40 ..42/ Potato... 28.. 
Ol eccccece 69 oe 65| Peas, Hog ....- 33 ..35 Harrow,....- 0.. 0 Fine... 29... 36 

BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. * SMITHFIELD*. 

Beef ..ccccccseee 28. 6d. to 88. 44 to B8. Bd. cececene B38. 24.10 48, Od. to 48 Be 
Mutton,. eco S vo BS cc SE DH veccssse © FE a ER ce FS 
Veal... coo 8B BS co 6 & co SF O cevcevee 4@ we #48 ~~ 5S 4 
Pork.. coe B BS co 6 O ce 4 IO seccrcce 4 6 ce 5 © wo OD O 
Lamh eocvesscee 6 4 of ZF DO oe © DO aeveseee @e@w © © wo O 


oo © 0 
* To sink the offal per 8Ib. 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD, PORTMAN, WHITECHAPEL 
Hay, Good.eseccsescosese 958-00 L008. ..4, BOS (0 958. 0.44, B45. to 108. «4... 805. to 908, 























Inferior, oo BF 2. 90 eo 0 
New Ow @ aes 
Clover.... ug .. 4 oe 11S 
Straw, Wh oe 44 .. 48 .. 48 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS. 
Per Quarter (Imperial) 01 Englandand Wales, | Rape Oil.......6 
Wheat... o 56s 42, | Rye....occccce 63.10d. | ...... Refi 
Barley 3 4 . 6 Lin-ced Oil.... seeesrecens 
Oats.... 23 1 Peas .seseeeee 36 «6 Linseed Oi] Cake at the Mill,... 
Duty on FOREIG? CORN for the present Week, | Rape Cake. .seceee oe oe 
V heat BOs. Bt, | Rye wrasecevee 15s. 64. Raw Fat, per stone... 
Barley....ss0- 18 10 Beans, o If 0 - 
OatS.eeceeeees iz 3 Feas....00 essee IS 6 4 








Wall's End, Best .. per ton 22+, to 25s. 6f, 
oe ccosee ME co SE © 

























FLOUR, reper {nferior : 
persack 50s.to 553. : 
secvene 45 oe 50 SUGAR, 
n n boi hip... 40 2. 44 | Muscovado....ceceeees percwt. 325 Lid, to @ 
Norfolkand Stockton......+.eee0+ oe 8B ce 40) | Molasses... ...csccccscccccccccces> 295 +2 O 
BREAD..,. 6}d.to 94. the 4)b. Loaf BULLION. 
BUTTER....Best Fresh 164.6d perdoz. Gold, Portugal!l,in Coin. roz.0l, 03, Od. 
“4 cece Fi en,in Bars 17. 9 
HOPS. ..+. New Donbloons 0 0 0 
KentPockets,.,....,percwt. 3. 5#... 41. 0s.| Silver, in Bars, Stand e oN 
ChoiceDitto,.. eccscscce © 80 oe S 18 |... New Dollars ..cccess o 4 le 











Sussex Pockets 

















Superfine Ditto........ piecdarit @. seid RO METALS. Less 
i Iron, in Bats ....¢seccee. 10. 08.0d,to Ol. O8 
POTATOES. Tin,im Bats ..ccscs.cc.. @ 0 .. 497 © 

Scotch Reds ....perton.4!. 03.0d, to 4l, 5s. Od. | Quicksilver........perlb. 0 @ 8 o © @ 
Middling ... serstenee 2 @ © 4.0 0 O [Copper, Cake, per ton 92 @ 0 « 0 0 @ 
Ware secccsencccssevecses © © © oO @ O | Lead, Pig ssessevscoeeee 88 @ @ ». 28 10 © 
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THE’ SPECTATOR. 





HEATRE ROYAL COVENT 
T GARDEN 


3 EN. 
On Monday, RICHARD THE THIRD, 
After which QUASIMODO. 
On Tuesday, THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
After which THE IRISH TUTOR, 
On Wednesday, JULIUS CASAR. 
To be followed by A Musical Melange. 
After which A DAY AFTER THE WED ING. 
To conclude with PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. 
Boxes 4s. Half-price 2s. ; Pit 2s. Half-price 1s.; Lower 
Gallery 1s. Halt-price 6d.; Upper Gallery 6d. no Half- 
rice. Doors open at half-past six. Begin at seven, 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
T Re-appearauce of Mrs, Honey. 
Jim Crow and the Pickwicks. 
Monday, and during the Week, 
A New Burletta, in 3 Acts, entitled 
THE PEREGRINATIONS OF PICKWICK! 
After which a New Grand Burletta, called 
KING or THE DANUBE axon THE WATER LILY, 
To conclude with, CATCHING A HEIRESS, 
Box-Office open from 10 till 4. 


HE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall 
East, WILL OPEN on MONDAY, 24th instant. Open 
Each Day from Nine till Dusk. 
Admittance, One Shilling—Catalogue, Sixpence. 
R. Hits, Secretary. 











Under the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty. 
HE EXHIBITION of the NEW 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS, will Open to the Public, on MONDAY 
next the 17th inst., at the Gallery, Exeter Hall, Strand, 
James Fauey, Hon, Secretary. 


RS. ALFRED SHAW and the 
MISSES BROADHURST have the honour to 
inform the Nobility and Gentry, that their MORNING 
CONCERT willtake place at the GREAT CONCERT 
ROOM, KING’S THEATRE, on Tuurspay, April 
20th, 1837, to commence at half-past One o’clock. Vocal 
Perfurmers: Madame Grisi (her first appearance at a 
public Concert this season ) aud Mrs. Wood, Miss Birch, 
and Mrs. Alfred Shaw; Signor Ivanoff, Mr. Balfe, Signor 
Guibilei, and Mr. Phillips. Instrumental Performers: 
Grand Duet, two Pianofortes, the Misses Broadhurst ; 
Concerto, Pianoforte, Miss Emily Broadhurst, Trio, 
Messrs, Mori, Lindley, and Dragonetti. The Orchestra 
will be complete, comprising the talent of Messrs. Bla- 
grove, Watts, Dando, Gattie, Lyon, Lindley, Lucas, Drago- 
netti, Smart, Card, Cooke, Willman, Platt, Harper, Chipp, 
&e. &e, &c, Leader, Mr. Mori; Conductor, Sir George 
Smart. 

Applications for Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had of the 
principal Musiesellers ; aud for Boxes, to be addressed to 
Mrs. ALFRED SHAW, 27, Berners Street, and to the Misses 
Broapuurst, 8, Green Street, Grosvenor Square. 


YTEAM TO DUNDEE. 
The magnificent Steam Ship DUNDEE, James 
Kipp, Commander, leaves Hore’s Dundee and Perth 
Steam Wharf on Wednesday next, the 19th day of 
April, at 10 o’Clock, Forenoon. 

Berths secured, and informationobtained at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Western 
Entrance, Royal Exchange; and at the Steam Wharf, 
72, Wapping. ExvizaBetu Hore, Agent. 


N ARBLE WORKS BY PATENT 
I MACHINERY.—The Public are invited to view 
the extensive SHOW-ROOM fitted up by the London 
Marble and Stone Working Company, containing the 
greatest variety of CHIMNEY PIECES, Tables, Wash. 
hand Stands, and Shop Counters; MONUMENTS, 
TABLETS, BATHS, and all other articles of Marble 
Work, finished in a superior manner.—Country Agents 
supplied. — Esher Street, Holywell Street, Millbank 
Street, Westminster. 


ASY MODE OF SECURING THE 
BONUS ON EQUITABLE POLICIES BY 
THE UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 
Established by Act of Parliament for Assurances of Lives 
and Survivorships, and likewise for the Granting and 
Purchasing of Annuities. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS, 
Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Visct. Eastnor, M.P. 
Lord Viscount Glandine 
Lord E|phinstone 
Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Sir J. H. Dalrymple, Bart. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman, 
William Plasket, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 

The accommodation now offered to the public by the 
following condition will be found particularly convenient, 
aud well worthy the serious consideration of parties who 
may wish to secure to their families the bonus expected 
on equitable policies, January 1, 1840, and, by adopting 
it, not only will that object be obtained,but they may 
avail themselves of continuing the insurance for the re- 
mainder of life, at the premium of their present age, 
whatever may be their state of health, after having re- 
ceived the bonus of the E quitable— 

“ When an insurance is for life, half the premium may 
remain unpaid for five years at interest, to be deducted 
eventually from the policy or paid off at convenience, it 
being perfectly understood that if the party discontinues 
the insurances, the Company have no claim on him for 
the portion of the premium that is unpaid.” 

Thus a gentleman of 45 may be insured forthe whole 
period of life at 3/. 10s. 6d. per cent. and by paying 
ll, 15s. 3d. for the first five years, he may discontinue his 
insurance as soon as he has received the bonus of the 
Equitable, or may remain insured for life as above ex- 
plained, 

.This Company grants liberal annuities upon ages of 
65 and upwards to parties themselves, but not assignable; 
and every information will be afforded on personal appli- 
ontinn at the Office, or by letters addressed to the Kesi- 

— mee Epwaxp Borp, Esq. 8, Waterloo Place, 

















EMPOWERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, 
for Endowing Future and Existing Children, 
Office, 12, Chatham Place, Blackfriars. 
APITAL, £500,000, 
TRUSTEES. 
Pascoe St. Leger Grenfell, Esq. 
Henty Porcher, Esq. 
Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. 
Drrectors. ° 
Henry George Ward, Esq. M.P* Chairman. 
George A. Muskett, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
W. Abbott, Esq. P. St. Leger Grenfell, Esq. 
W. B. Bayley, Esq Edward Lee, Esq. 
H. Bowden, Esq. Major John Luard. 
Bazett David Colvin, Esq. | Thomas W. Muskett, Esq. 
John Fuller, Esq. | Major George Willock, 
AcTUARY. 
William Lewis. 
BankKERS, 
Messrs, Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 

Public attention is called to the important fact that a 
premium of from Seven to Nine Guineas, (varying with 
the age of the lady,) paid annually to the Society for a 
term of 22 years, will entitle each one of the future 
children of a Marriage, on attaining the age of 21, to 1002, 
In like manner a premium of 





Mr. 


Fourteen to Eighteen Guineas will entitle each to£200 

Twenty-one to Twenty-seven ......... bevccccee 300 

Thirty-five to Forty-five .......eeeees ecccocee 800 

Seventy to Ninety......ecseseeeee aduenrecceee: AES 
and to any intermediate or larger amount in the same 
proportion, 


The premium may likewise be made to cease with the 
death of either parent, instead of being for a term of 
years certain. 

Similar Endowments are granted payable at any other 
age or ages, and also to existing Children. Annuities 
are likewise granted to Wives, payable after the decease 
of their Husbands, as well as all other descriptions of An- 
nuities, immediate and future. 

Joun Cazenove, Secretary. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for 
SMALL DEBTS,throughout ENenanp and WALEs, 
established 1772. 
PresipENT—The Earl of ROMNEY. 
Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
Lord Kenyon Sir F. Burdett Bart.M.P. 
Rt.Hon.SirR.Peel, Bt.M.P. | Charles Edwd.Pigou,Esq, 
TreasuRER—Benjamin Bond Cabbell,Esq. 
Aupitors—John Pepys, Esq. and Colin Mackenzie ,Esq. 
At the Annual Meeting of Governors, held in Craven 
Street, on Wednesday, the 5th day of April 1837, the 
Accounts of Receipt and Expenditure for twelve months, 
ending the 3lst of December last, having been laid upon 
the table, duly audited, the Secretary reported that the 
number of Debtors discharged and relieved from the un- 
dermentioned Prisons during the same period was 1,325, 
of whom 959 had wives and 2,775 children ; the average 
expense of whose liberation, including every charge con- 
nected with the Charity, was 4/, 6s, 6}d, for each Debtor 
discharged and relieved, viz.— 
Abingdon ,....... 
Appleby... 
Aylesbury . 





4|Northampton..... 5 
. 21|Norwich, 2 Prisons 23 
5|Oxford, 2 Prisons, 1 




















ne 4 Haverfordwest 












Rarnstapi ees 1 Hereford... és 5/Plymouth ooee I 
Beaumaris.. . 4 Hertford... +» 7}|Portsmouth 16 
Bedford., & Hexham, 1)Presteign 1 
Berwick . 2 Horsham 6 
Bodmin 4 Hull, 8 
Brecon 3 Iiche 

Bridgewat 1 Ipswich 

Cambridge. 5 Lancaster 

Canterbury 3 Leicester 

Cardiff..... - 7, Lenton Peve 

Carlisle + 7) Lincoln.. 

Carmarthen 5, London, viz.:— 

Carnarvon 2) Borough Compter 21/Southampton .,.., 
Chelmsford 17| Fleet 69|Surrey, Horsemon- 
Chester, 2 7\ K 45| ger Lane,,, 





172|Swansea..,, 


Chichester, ; I ea 
3) Tothill Fields.... 22| Warwick ica 





Coventry ° | 

Derby «- 2) Whitecross Street158)Wellington ms 

Dolgelly +» 2 Maidstone . ea 9{Wincheste Wadeseus 

Dorchester, , .« 2 Monmouth | Worcester ........ 
lOVET eee +. 3\Montgomery.,.... 4)Yarmouth.... 

Durham.........+ 10) Morpeth.......06. 4| York, 2 Prisons 


«+. 18 
Totalfrom — 


Exeter, 2 Prisons., 12) Newcastle 
i 84 Prisons 1235 


Fisherton Anger.. 1/Nottingha’ 
Flint cecceccceces 9| 
Resolved, 

That the sincere thauks of the Society be presented 
to Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. for his constant and de- 
voted attention to the duties of Treasurer to the Society, 

Resolved, 

That the sincere thanks of the Society be presented to 
John Pepys and Colin Mackenzie, Esqs. for their unre- 
mitting attention in auditing the Accounts of the Charity, 

The cases of 99 Petitioners were afterwards considered, 
of which 80 were approved, 6 rejected, 5 inadmissible 
and 8 deferred for inquiry. 

The Secretary also Reported, 

That since the Meeting held on the Ist of March, 
SEVENTY-NINE DEBTORS, of whom68 had Wives 
and 179 Children, had been discharged from the Prisons 
of England and Wales: the expense of whose liberation, 
including every charge connected with the Society, 
was 380/, 14s.; and the following 

Benefactions received since 
John Hubbard, jun, Esq. ....... 
Issac Virgo, Esq. . 
William Pott, Esq. .... 
Asthur Pott, Eeq...ccccccscegee 
The Rev. Edmund Hollond....,. 
Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald ..... 
John Curtels, Esq. ....cccceccsccscvce 
= Alderman Bitch. ....:0600<.00seece oeeee 

eorge Gipps, Esq. (per Messrs, Drummond) A. 
Mrs. C. M Gwyn (Ditto pene EF —_—- +e 
Henry Drummond, Esq. (Ditto) ..... Seceee A. 
Mrs. S. E. Lawrence, (per Messrs. Hoare)..A. 
The Executors of Mr. Joseph Watts (Legacy 

under his Will) 270/, Stock, Reduced Three 

per Ct, Annuities Transferred to Trustees 
The Executors of James South, Esq., Legacy 

and Interest (per Treasurer) ...... seeelec'es 5 7 
The Executors of Frederick De Coetlogon, Esq. 

Legacy (per Treasurer).....+.¢.se+0-+++«100 0 0 

Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq. the Treasurer, No.1, Brick Court, Temple; also by 
the following Bankers:~—Messrs. Cocks, Dorrien, Drum- 
monds, Herries, Hammersleys,Houres, Whitmore, Veres ; 
and by the Secretary, No.7, Craven Street, Strand, wliere 
the Books may be seen by those who are inclined to sup- 
port the Charity, and where the Society meet'on the first 
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Wednesday in every Month) Joszeu Lunn, Secretary, 


ARKE VALLEY TIN AND 
COPPER:CONSOLIDATED MINES, 
CORNWA 


LL. 

CAPITAL £40,000, in SHARES of £2 each, 
Deposit £1; the remainder in July, and: no «further 
liability. 

Application for the REMAINING SHARES may be 
made.to C, F. Kingman, Esq. Mining Office, 12, Pancras 
Lane; where Prospectuses may be had and Specimens of 
Ore seen, and all information obtained. 


NITED KINGDOM (LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 
And 2, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSIONHOUSE, 
ESTABLISHED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

This Company afférds the most perfect security, from 
an ample, active, and large subscribed capital ; and holds 
out great inducements, in allowing very moderate pre- 
miums to be paid in nearly any way, to suit the conve- 
nience of parties in every situation of life; for instance, a 
married man, aged 25, may, by insuring on the regular 
scale for the whole period of life, secure to his family 
1,000/. at the annual expense of 197. 4s. 2d.; one half of 
which he may allow to remain unpaid for five years at 
interest, to be deducted eventually from the policy, or 
paid off at convenience: thus his outlay for the first five 
years would only be 9/. 12s, 1d. per annum. 

When such facilities are afforded, it appears almost a 
moral duty in every parent to insure, as being the most 
economical and convenient way of providing for his 
posterity. 

Insurances from the country may be effected by appli- 
cation to the Resident Director, Edward Boyd, Esq. 
No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall, London; or to any of the 
Company’s Agents. 








EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
3, WILLIAM IV, THE 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
No, 34, BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, EstaBuisHEp 1823, 
Directors. 
The Right Hon. T. Frankianp Lewis, Chairman, 
Henry F, Srepuenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Lancelot Baugh Allen, Esq.] William Grant, Esq. 
Stephen N. Barber, Esq. John Knowles, Esq. F.R.S, 
Robert Biddulph, Esq.M.P. | John Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Davies, Esq. Thomas Meux, Esq. 
Adam Gordon, Esq. | William Routh, Esq, 
Auditors. 
Edward Knowles, Esq. 
Charles Morris, Esq. 
Physician. 
John A. Paris, M.D. F.R.S. No. 27, Dover Street, 
Surgeon. 
Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S, No. 12, Bruton Street, 
Solicitor, 
Henry Young, Esq. No. 12, Essex Street, Strand, 
Actuary—J. J. Downes, Esq. F.R.A.S, 
_ The following are among the advantages of this So- 
ciety :— 
Ist. The security of an ample Assurance Fund, be- 
sides the subscribed Capital of 200,0002. 
2dly. For young and middle-aged lives the lowest rates 
of premiums that entitle the assured to participate in the 
profits, 
3dly. Three-fourths of the profits divided every five 
years among those who have been Assured full four years 
on the equal scaleof premiums. The bonus declared 
in 1833 averaged 16/. per cent,on the premiums then 
paid. 
4thly. Policies granted without any charge to the 
Assured beyond the stamp duty. 
5thly. No extra charge for residence in part of Europe 
nor for proceeding to any port (in a decked, sailing, or 
steam vessel) between Brest and the Elbe. Licenses are 
granted to go to most parts of the world upon terms pro- 
portionate to the risks. b! 
6thly. Whole-Ife Policies on the equal scale of pre- 
mium purchaseable after four year. Lapsed Policies re- 
vived within twelve months on favourable terms to the 
Assured. 
*,* To the expectants of bonuses in the Equitable 


Henry Barnet, Esq. 
H. M. Boodle, Esq. 


to the end of the year 1839. 
Joun Know es, Resident Director. 





RELIEF FROM PAIN. 


extraordinary Preparation cures, by two or three 
external applications, Tic Doloreux, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Lumbago, Sciatica, and all painful Affections of the 
Nerves, giving instantaneous relief in the most severe 
paroxysms. It has been extensively employed in the 
public and private practice of the French physicians, 
who have declared, that in no case have they found it to 
fail in curing those formidable and tormenting maladies. » 


fully maintained the high character its unrivalled success 
has obtained for it on the Continent. Patients, who had 
for years drawn on a miserable existence, and many who 
had lost the use of their limbs by rheumatism and para- 
lysis, have, by a few applications, been restored to health, 
strength, and comfort, after electricity, galvanism, blister- 
ing, veratrine, morphia, colchicum, and all the usual reme- 
dies, have been found useless, Its astonishing and almost 
miraculous effects have also been experienced in the cure + 
of Nervous aud Rheumatic Pains of the Head and Face, 
Paralytic Affections, Contracted and Stiff Joints, Glandu- 
lar Swellings, Pains of the Chest and Bones, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Palpitation of the Heart, Difficult Respi- 
ration, &c. It requires no restraint from business or 
pleasure, It does not cause any eruption, and may Le 
applied to the most beautiful skin without fear of injary. 
Sold, by the appointment of Jean Leray, the Inventor, 
by his Sole Agent, Strrxine@, Chemist, 86, High Street, 
Whitechapel, who will answer any inquiries (if by letter, 
post’paid) respecting it, and also show letters received 
from numer@us patients who have been benefited by its 
application, It can be sent to any part of the world, 
upon enclosing a remittance, aid any zon of Lordon, 
carriage free, Sold in pots, at 4s. 6d, each. , 
Norice.—As there is a spurious imitation, it is reqni- 
site to see that the name, “J. W. Stirling,”’. is engraved 
ou the Government Stamp, outside the wrapper, witlout 





whigh security it.cannot. be gennine, +4 


Office, the Plans and terms of the Economic Society are , 
peculiarly favourable, to realize the additions expected up © 


EFAY'S GRAND POMADE.—This - 


Since its introduction into England, it has in every case : 
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O THE LADIES.—NEW INVEN- 
TION—THE PORTFOLIO CAPOTE BONNET. 
GC, PALIN respectfully solicits the atfention uf tle No- 
bility and the Gentry to this New iuvented BONNET, 
which is so admirably adapted for travelling on account 
of its lightness, and retaining its shape uuder any cir- 
cumstances, 
No.,59, Holborn Hill, facing Ely Place. 





ARSALA WINE.— CRAWFORD 


and Co. beg to inform their Friends and the 
Public that they have now on SALE a parcel of the 
above well-known WINE. It is strongly recommended 
for dinner nse, being of the highest character, quite 
bright, and fit for immediate consumption, Price (for 
eash only) eleven guineas the quarter pipe, or 26s. the 
dozen, bottles inclusive. Country @rdexs must contain 
references for payment in London.—Crawford and Co. 
199, Regent Street. 


CHINESE TEA PARTY, as given 
by a Hong Merchaut, is thus described by Mr. 
Davis, in his work on China :—“ We adjourned to the 
next room, to take our tea, the indispensable commence- 
ment and close of all visits and ceremonies among the 
Chinese. According to custom they presented it in por- 
eelain cups, each of which was covered with a saucer-like 
top which confines and prevents the aroma from evapo- 
rating. The infusion,’ Mr. Davis adds, * exhaled a de- 
licious fragrant odour, of which the best Teas carried to 
Europe can scarcely give an idea.” It is afterwards said 
that the only Tea brought to England which preserves, in 
all its freshness, this delicious fragrant odour, is that 
Jnown as “ Howqua’s Mixture,” which being imported 
in leaden packages, hermetically sealed, its fine flavour is 
thus preserved complete. The mode of picking it is given 
by an eye-witness, Kauffman, the celebrated traveller, in 
his work on China and Japan. He says—* Before col- 
« lecting the tea they (the gatherers) abstain from every 
kind of gress food for some weeks, that their breath aud 
perspiration may not in the least injure the leaves, which 
they do not touch but with very fine gloves.” When 
these semi barbarians, as some term the Chinese, evince 
such a refined delicacy even iu the gathering their fine 
teas, it becomes a question how much longer the fair pa- 
tronesses of the leaf in our own more civilized country 
will submit to be supplied with tea from canisters, every 
leaf of which has probably passed a dozen times through 
the grocer lad’s hands in serving his principals—two- 
ounce customers. For either the 360 millions of Chinese 
(population China census, 1812) with whom tea is a uni- 
versal beverege, bestow unnecessary care on the leaf, or 
ive in picking it abroad deserves ap equal caution 
the undue fingering it at home. Honqua’s Teas, 
hinese catty packages, are untouched since first 
packed by the careful natives, They consist of one kind 
of black “‘he genuine) and of Howqua’s Mixture (of 
ave winck teas) andone of green (Howqua’s small- 
powder, grown only on one estate); both are 
original Chinese catty packages, hermetically 
sealed, containing one pound and one-third nett of tea, 
the black at Gs per Ib. being 8s, the eatty ; the green at 
8s. 74d. per Lb. being Lis. dd. the catty. The Importers’ 
sole Agents in London are C. Verney, the Swiss Con- 
fectioner, 218, Regent Street; and T. Lirr.esonn and 
Son, 77, Kiug WilliamStreet, City. 


TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 

a pure extract of Camoniile Flowers, prepared by 
apeculiar process, by which all the medicinal properties 
of rather more than one ounce of the flowers are con- 
centrated intofour moderate-sized Pills. They are mild in 
operation, and have proved wonderfully successful in re 
moving every symptomofindigestion, sick head-ache, loss 
of appetite, giddiness, heart-burn.costiveness, eruptions of 
the skin, and all complaints arising from adisordered 
state of the digestive organs ; they require noalteration 
of diet, and persons who have suffered from indigestion 
for several years have, by theiruse, in a few weeks per- 
fectly recovered, which is the most convincing proef of 
their efficacy. Suldby A. WiLLovensy and Co,(late B, 
Godfrey Wiudus),61, Bishopsgate Street Without, Lon- 
don; and nearly allrespectable Medicine Venders. Be 
particular to ask for ** Noxron’s Pivts,’’for, in conse- 
quence of their greatsuccess, some unprincipled persons 
have prepared aspurious imitation. 

























LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS, the most extraordinary medicine ever dis- 
covered—the safest pleasantest, and only off-ctnal re- 
meidly, relieving generally in two hours the most violent 
paroxysm ofrleumatic gout or rheumatism, repelling the 
attack with the most astonishing ease, frequently in 
twenty-four hours, and in eigit cases out of ten perfectly 
restoring the patient in two or three days—thus prevent- 
ing the dreadfal debility so justly complained of after a 
severe attack of gout. saying nothing of the saving of the 
sufferings of the patieut. These inestimable pills may 
be taken without the least care or attention of any sort, 
by either sex, young or old, with unexampled success, 

Sold by Tuomas Prout, 229, Strand, London, seven 
doors from Temple-bar; also by all mediciue veuders in 
town or country, Price 2s.9d per box. The usual full 
allowance to country agents, on payment being ordered 
in London. 

ITHIN a period of TWO MONTHS 
upwards of THREE HUNDRED PATIENTS 
were successfully treated at the Metropolitan Hospitals 
with FRANKS’s SPECIFIC SOLULSION of COPAIBA, 

By Josten Henavy Green, Exg. F.RS. one of the 
Council..of the Royal College of Surgeons, Surgeon to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, aud Professur of Surgery, in 
King’s College, Loudon. . 

By Branssy Cooper, Esq. F.R.S. Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital.and Lecturer on Amatomy, &c. &c. and others 
mostemiveut iv the Medical Profession. 

This imvaluable Medicine is confidently reeammended 
jn all eases of Gonoryhoea, Gleets, Urethral Discharges, 

modic Sjrictures, Leritatgon of the Kidnies, Bladder, 

seta, and Prostate Glave; its purifying effects upon 

the general bvalth senders ® particularly applicable in 
all cases of relaxed fibre aud.nervous debility. 

\Preparsed only, by Gixorot) FRaN«s, Surgeon, 90, Black- 
friaxs Road; and way be had of.all Medicine Veuders in 
the United Kingdom. 

 Cavrion —U uless “George Franke, Blackfriars Read,” 
is en 1 on the G 1 Stamp, it cannet ube 





genuine. 
Daffy Mr. Franks may,.le,eonslted until 2 -o’Clock 


CHARLES STEWART, TALLOR AND DRAPER, 
58, Norra Sipe St. Paus’s Cuuncayarp, 


HARLES STEWART, in submitting 
his Establishment to the notice of the Publie, as- 
sures Gentlemen who may favour him with a trial, that 
he employs the first-rate talent of the West-eud, and uses 
none but the very best Saxony Woaded Cloths. 
Dress Coats of the best Saxony Woaded £ s. 
Cloths, from ......cc.ccsecccoceecs 
Frock Coats lined with Silk.... 
Rich Velvet Waistcouts..... 
Silk and Satin ditto ........ 
Marcella and Valencia ditto. 
Summer ditto .........05.- . 
Plain Suit of Livery...c..sereneseees 4 0 
Cassimere Trousefs......-+se.e+s00+5 1 14 
(uRIOus AND USEFUL NOVEL. 
TIES. 

VOICE CONDUCTORS are small and light, retain 
their position upon the ear without any aid, may be 
slipped on and off in an instant, and for assisting the 
hearing at places of worship, theatres, public-meetings, 
courts of law, offices, counting-houses, or other places of 
business, and for conveying conversation in general, they 
have been found to be truly desirable. 

NEW MEDICAL MACHINE for superseding the 
injurious practice of resorting habitually to the use of 
opening meaicines, and for removing flatulence, indiges 
tion, spasms, piles, and other discomforts, occasioned by 
i ient action of the bowels. Of the several varieties 
ew apparatus, the EVER-FLOWING CLYSMA 
FOUNTAIN presents a form extremely convenient, in- 
asmuch as it admits of being, with its contents, put into 
the pocket. and having no detached parts, is always ready 
for use, without the trouble of fixing. The faculty have 
heen pleased to approve of its peculiar property of dis- 
charging a contimued current, and the certaiuty of its 
totally exeluding air. 

To be procured at Dr. Scorr’s Medical and Chemizal 
Establishment, 369, Strand, three doors from Exeter Hall. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
Published monthly, Price ls., or 12s, for a whole 
year. In a volume of Tait’s Magazine there is given, 
for 12s,as much letter press, by a number of the ablest 
writers of the day, as is given by the London Magazines 
and the Reviews, for 36s, er as is coutained in tweuty 
volumes of novels, as usually published in post Svo., at 
10s. 6d. each, or 102. 10s. in all. 

The volumes for 1834. 1835, and 1836, price 12s, each. 
and the uumbers for 1837, may be had, by order, of all 
booksellers. Only about a third or fourth of each num- 
ber is devoted to polities; the rest to what Leigh Hunt 
called “those admirable summaries of New Books ;” 
Original Tales, &c. 

A new volume commenced with the January number, 
and contained Memoirs of the Politics! Martyrs of 
Scotland, persecuted during the years 1793-4 5-—Popular 
Sons of the Germans—-Visit to the Great Jesuit College, 
of Stoneyhurst in Lancashire, by William Howitt —Pri 
vate Whisperings below—Tales of the Cleikum Inn, St. 
Ronans; No. 1. The Christening Cloth, by the author of 
“The Hamiltouns,,’ ‘“ Mrs. Armytage,” &c.—Poetry of 
the Season—and several other articles. 


DVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS 
ps FOR TAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
for MAY, requive to be sent to Messrs. SimpKEN, 
Mansa, aul Co. Stationers’ Court, or Mr. Robert 
Hewarp, Westminster Review Office, 5, Wellington 
Street, Strand, by the LSth of Arai. 

The cirenlation of TALIT’S MAGAZINE, in Seot- 
and, so greatly exceeds the Scottish circulation of the 
Edinlurgh Review, Blackwood, or any Edinburgh news- 
paper, as to make Tarr’s Magazine decidedly the best 
vehicle for Advertisements intended to be made exten- 
sively known in Scotlaud. But Tarr’s Magazine al-o 
circulates largely in London, inthe great towns of the 
north of England, (supplied directly fiom Edinburgh.) 
in Dublin and Belfast, and indeed throughout the whole 
of England and [relaud, as well as Scotland, 

When the uncommonly large size of page, and cor- 
responiling length of line are taken into account, the 
following terms will be found much cheaper than the 
rates charged by periodicals of very inferior circulation. 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING IN TAIT’S EDIN- 

BUKGH MAGAZINE. 
Size oF Pace, Super-Royat Ocravo. 
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£s.d 
Advertisements of 6 linesof an extralength... 0 7 6 
Every additional line .......+++... J coneies oot DO) UG 
Half a column, of great length and breadth .... 1 5 0 
A column, or halfa page ...cceecseeeeeereeee 2 2 6 
A whole page, super-royal 8V0. ..4-.eeeeeeeeee 813 6 
Bill of quarter of a sheet ....e..eeeeeeeeeeeee LAL 6 
Bill of half wsheet ......c.eeeeeeee cocccecee 2 8 6 
Bill of a whole sheet . -212 6 





WTERVOUS DEBILITY, &¢.—MEDI- 
CAL ETUICS.—The following Works will serve 
as Guides and Monitors to all who may feel interested in 
their perusal, Twenty-first Edition, 5s. each—1. The 
Ziyis of Life presents an extended view of the causes 
and effects attending the ueglect of the vital system, 
as tending to produce general debility and nervous 
irritation. 2. The Syphilist contains practical observa- 
tions on gonorrhoea. &e. 3. IHygeiana treats upou 
female complaints. ‘Testimonials: ‘ These books can 
be safely recommended, as well for the moral truths 
they coutain.as for the extensive apd sucoesstul result of 
the author's experience.’— Landon Morning Journal, 
“The precepts coutained in this work are juteresting aud 
useful.”’— Edinburgh Paper. “* This publication offers the 
most important advauntages.”--Glasgow Paper ‘ These 
works have passed through twenty editions. They com. 
bine utility with simplicity,and. we recommend them,ac- 
cordingly.” —Dublin Veekly Jouragl. ‘The above. may be 
had of Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row ; 4, Catheiane 
Street, Strand; Porter, 72, Gratten Street, Dublin; 12, 
Calton Street, Edinburgh; 86, Trougate, Glasgow ; and 
ofall Booksellers, ds.each. Messys. Goss. ,may.be-con- 
sulted every day at their house; ,and, patients, in the 
rewotest parisef thecountry canbe teeated successfully 
on theirdescribing minutely the -case,apd enclosing a 
remittance for advice and medicine. which can, be for- 
warded Lo any part ofthe world. No difficgylty.can.aceur 
aathe medicines will be segusely packed,,and cazefully 
and Co. MRC. Sur 


protected fram obseryation.—Gaogs 





goons, 7, Lancaster Plaee, Straud, ‘Lendon. 





JOURNAL OF FRENCH FASHION.’ > 
S and J. FULLER most resp: etfully 
@ inform the Nobility aud Gentry and their Sub. 
scribers to the above elegant Journal, that it continues ia 
arrivefcom Parisregularly every Saturday, anc isdelivered 
to them at 12s, a Quarter, or.at 2. 8s. the Year, formiy 
a most useful and highly interesting work of reference 
Elegant Female Costume, and an Epitome of the Latest 
French Fashion. 
Temple of Fancy, 3, Rathbone Place. 


OPERA BUFFA. 
Just Published, the Favourite Airs from the folluwing 


Operas : 
ae ‘ELISIR D’AMORE,” “SCARA.- 
MUCCIA,” and “BETLY,” Arranged forthe 
Pianoforte by W. H. Canncorr; also varions Arrange. 
ments from the Grand Operas of “ Fair hosamonid,” 
“The Maid of Artois,” “I Paritani,” “Piadi Tolomei,” 
“ Oberon,” and “ The Siege of Rochelle,” for the Piano- 
forte, Harp, &c. as Single Pieces and Duets, by Herz 
Moscheles, Holmes, Benedict, Burrowes, Calcott, Crerne. 
Wilson, Bochsa, Steil, Chatterton, and Wright. = 
Cramer, Appison, and Beate, 201, Regent Street, 

N.B. A great variety of Pianofortes for Sale and Hire, 
EW SONGS by BISHOP, BAR- 
NETT, BALFE, and THOMAS MOORE, Esq, 
“Come summer, come” and “ The butterfly’s ball,” by 
H. R. Bishop; “The guests were bidden,” “ My child. 
hood’s hours,” aud “ Sweet rose of the world,” by J. Bar. 
nett, “They tell me thou’rt the favoured guest,” “ The 
Fairy,” and “Oh, shall we go a sailing,” by M. W, 
Balfe ; “The summer webs,” “ The yeung Indian maid,” 

and “ Boy of the Alps,” by T. Moore, Esq. 

Cramer. Appison, and Brae, 201, Regent Street, and 
67, Conduit Street. NB. A great variety of PIANO. 
FORTES for Sale and Hire. 

The Fifth Volume is Now Ready, of 


COLONEL NAPIER’S |] 


THE PETIT COURRIEK DES DAMES 


HISTORY 
of the WAR in the PENINSULA. 

With some Remarks upon Robinson’s Life of Picton 
and upon the articles in the Quarterly Review. Octayo, 
with Plans, Price 20s. boards. : 

To be Completed in Six Volumes. 
New Editions of Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4, may be had separately 
Price 20s. each. ‘i 
. and W, Boone, 29, New Bond Street, 





Just Published, in 12mo. Price 3s. 
ENRY; OR THE JUVENILE 
TRAVELLER. A faithful Delineation cf a 
Voyage across the Atlantic, in a New York Packet: a 
Description of a part of the United States —Manners 
and Customs of the People; a Journey to Canada. with 
an Account of the Colonies—E migration —Sketehes of 
Society —-Expenses of Travelling —Scenery. &c. 
By the Wire or A Barrrish Orricer resident in 
Canada, 
London: Simpktn, MaRsuaut, and Co Stationers’ Hal! 
sourt. 









SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

Just Published, Price Kighteenpence, 

yi IeAe S from OFFICIAL DES- 

4 PATCIEES JUST RECEIVED from NEPEAN 
BAY, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, witha Description of the 
Position, Soil, Climate, Constitution, Government, Pro- 
gress of the Colony, and Proceedings of the South Austra 
Vian Company; with a View of Rapid Bay and a Map 
of the Province. 4 : 

Compiled and Pablished by IT, Caprrr. 

Sold also by W. Warutne, 409, Strand; Mr. Guin- 
pon, South Australian Agent, 3, Austinfriars ; aud by 
all Bookselieis. 

Just Published, in 1 vol. Svo. Price 14s. 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND PRAC- 
TICAL VIEW OF EDUCATION, its Social 

bearings, Moral and Political Importance, &c. With 

historical illustrations of its power, exemplifying the ne- 
cessity and advantages of a timely formation of character. 
By J. Anrrosus. 

“Mr. Antrobus demoustrates that the only trae foan- 
dation of a good education is to be had in the Civistiau 
relizion, His essays deserve great attention fer the prin- 
ciples he so ably maintaius, while bis historical illustra- 
tions will be found to bear with strong interest on his 
graver arguments.”’— Literary Gazette. 

Loneman and Co. 

















Just Published, illustrated with numerous interes 
Views. Price (2s, Second Edition of tle 
yy ovseam? OF THE BRITISH 
LEGION, 
Up to the close of March 1837. 
With Remarks on the Causes of the Recent Defea 
at Hernani. 
By Major Ricuarpson, K.S,F. 
Author of * Ecarté,” ‘* Wacousta,” &e. 

“ Though we have several notices of the Legion, Major 
Richardson’s appears to be the most authentic, and cer 
tainly the best written. This publication must be ove of 
the highest interest.”’—WNaval and Military Gazetie. 

London: Simpxin aud Marsuann; J. Mackonxts 
Errincuam Witsen; and to be had of all Booksellers. 
K MTTY OF SHOE LANE. 
As beantiful Kitty. the pride of the.city, 

With a bottle of Blacking I met in Shoe Lane. 

She saw me, she stumbled, the Blacking it tumbled. 

And all the Jet liqnid ran into the drain. 

“Oh what will L.do new? ’Twas looking at you, ROW > 

Such a bottle of Blaeking I'll ne‘er get again. 

Och hone! boderation | a new siljivation = 

I'll sure have to seek, and turn out.of Shoe Lane. 

I stepped up beside her, and gently did chide her, 

To think her mis‘ortune should sour her sweet face : 
Saying. “ Aisy, my darling! lave snapping and snarl 

I'll show you a trick that shall keep you your place. 

“ Come give us your hand now, to 30, the Strand, now 

Where Warren’s fam’d Llacking stands piled on cash 

shelf; 
Take it home to your master, to.cuse this disaster, 
And te}l him, my, jewel, I use it myself.” 
ThisEasy-shininpand Brilliant Blacking Prepared! 
ROBERT WARREN.80. Strand, London ; and Soli i 





every Town in the Kingdom, Be particular toenqnive 
for WARKEN’S, 30, Strand. 
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The First Week in May will be Published, in 1 vol. 
i 


demy 8:0. 
HE EUCHARIST. 
Being principally Lent Leetures, deivered in All 
Souls’ Chureh, 1835, and Poitman Chapel, 1837. 
By the Rev. W.J. E. Benxerr, M.A. 
Late Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
London: Wa. Jones Cuzaver, 80, Baker Sreet, Port- 


man Square. 








BANKING. 
In octavo, 2s, 
HOUGHTS UPON THE PRIN- 
CIPLES OF BANKS AND THE WISDOM 
OF LEGISLATIVE INTERFERENCE, 

“The late multiplication of Banking Companies in 
both parts of:the United Kingdom, an event by which 
many people have been much alarmed, instead of di- 
minishing, increases the security of the public.”--Apam 
§ H. 
ae ee Rrpeway, and Sons, Piccadilly; and all 
Booksellers. 


Third Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. Price 12s.cloth, 
p | aa 4 


T WITH A GLANCE AT BAVARIA. 
By H. D. Ine@uis, Author of ‘“ Spain,” &c. 
«A more agreeable travelling companion than Mr. 
Inglis, or one who takes his reader more completely 
along with him, ‘sit absens aut presens,’ we do not know, 
He is the observer of things as they are, and next to the 
leasure of seeing What he describes, is the pleasure of 

pearing his descriptions.” —Ji‘erary Gazette, April 6. 

Wuarrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 








“On the lst of May will be Completed, in 2 vols, 1/, 12s. 
in cloth, 
HE ADVENTURES of GIL BLAS 
of SANTILLANE,. ‘Translated from the French 
of Le Sage, by T. Smonierr, M.D. and embellished with 
Six Huudved first-rate Engravings on Wood, from the 
Original Desigus of Jean Gieoux. 

London: J.J. Dusocuer and Co, 75, Old Broad Street. 
Sold also by T1117, Fleet Street; Hooper, Pall Mall East ; 
Simpk1N and MarRsuaLt; and by all Bookseilers. Agent 
for Ireland, Mr. Joun Cummine, Dublin. 

Of whom may be had also, 
Part VI. of PAUL ET VIRGINIE. Price 4s. 6d. 
This Day is Publishea, Price 5s. 
BSERVATIONS UPON THE UN- 
PROFITABLE STATE OF COUNTRY 
EQUITY AND COMMON LAW BUSINESS; with 
suggestions for relieving it from Town Agency, and other 
incumbrances which absorb the greater part of the profits. 
Also, heads of A PETITION to the Legislature for the 
establishment of a system of LOCAL COURTS, calenu- 
lated to -seeure economical and speedy justice for the 
public, and a fair aud suitable remuneration for the 
Legal practitioner. 

Addressed to the Country Solicitors and Attorneys of 
England and Wales. 

W. Pickerine, Chancery Lane. 





This Day is Published, Vol, I. Price 1. Ls. 
Dedicated, by Permission, to the King, 
HE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
THE BRITISH POWER IN LNDIA. 
By Perer Auber, M.R.A.S. late Secretaty to the Hon. 

E East India Company. 

Volume I. commences with the early Political History, 
and terminates with the Administration of Warren Hast- 
ings. Vol. IL. will comprise the history of the Company 
from the institution of the Board of Control to the year 
1835, together with the existing India system. A few 
copies on royal paper, Price 1d. LLs. 6d. each volume. 

London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street ; 
and Cauxin aud Bupa, 118, Pall Mall. 


Just Published, in demy Svo. with a Map of the Town of 
Sydney. Price 10s. 6d. bound, of 

HE FELONRY OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES; being a faithful picture of the real 

romance of Life in Botany Bay. With Anecdotes of 

any Bay Society, &c. 
Boheng: He “Ry James Mune, Esq. 
Of Castle Forbes, and late a Magistrate for the Territory 
of New South Wales. 

Printed for the Author. Sold by WHatrry and Co. 

Holvwell Sireet, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 





WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
Printed fur LONGMAN, REES, ORME, and Co. 


Lendon. 
NTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY ; 
or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 
By W. Kirby, M F.K.S. LS. and 
‘ W. Spence, Esq. F.L.S. 
4 vols. 8vo. Plates and Portraits, 47. 
9 


BOOK OF NATURE. 
A Popular Illustration of the General Laws and 
Phenomena of Creation. 
By J. Mason Goon, M.D. F.R.S. 
3 vols. foolscap 8vo. 3d Edit, Price 11. 4s, 





OUTLINE OF THE SMALLER BRITISH BiRDS. 
By R. A. Laney, Esq. 
Foolscap 8vo. Cuts, Price 4s. 6d, 


TAXIDERMY; 
Or, the Art of Collecting and Preparing Objects of 
Natural History. 
12mo. Plates, 5th Edit. 7s, 6d. in cloth, 


5. 
PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE STUDY 
OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
3y Wintiam Swarnsen, Esq. 
1 vol. tuolseap 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s, 
By the Same Author, 
GEOGRAPHY AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
ANIMALS, 
1 vol. foulseap 8vo with Frontispiece, 6s. 
THE NATURAL HIsTORY AND CLASSIFICA- 
TLON OF QUADRUPEDS. 
With numerous Ilustrations, by the Author and 
T. Laudseer. 
1 vol. toulscap.8vo. 6s. 
NATURAL HISTORY AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF BIRDS, 
With numerous [Hustratiens. 
2vols, Vol. I. foolscap 8vo, Prise fe. 


Edinburgh: Rozert Cape... 


On 18th March was Published Votume’ tHe First of 
THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, Barr. 
BY J. G. LOCKHART, Esa. 
HIS LITERARY EXECUTOR, 


London: Jony Murray; and WurrraKer and Co, 
VoLumg THE Seconp on Monday, Ist May. 





“ Useful and interesting.” ~ Globe. 
Literary Gazette. 


“ Two highly entertaining volumes.” —Sunday Times. 


Just Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Coloured Map of India, Price 1/. 1s. cloth, 


MODERN INDIA; 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE RESOURCES AND CAPABILITIES OF 
HINDOSTAN. 
By HENRY H. £PRY, Esq. M.D. of the Bengal Medical Staff. 


“We do not know any publication that can afford so general and satisfactory an idea of our Eastern empire”"~ 
“ These are two interesting volumes, containing much useful information,’”’— Observer, 


“* Modern India’ may be recommended to all readers, for it will either instruct or entertain.” —Spectator. 
Wuittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





SELECT 





SPECIMEN 





1, Wellington Street, Strand. 


S 





or 
GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, 
COMPRISING 
THE FINEST EXAMPLES FROM 
THE LATEST DATE, 
FORMING A COMPLETE CHRONOLOGY OF THAT ADMIRED STYLE, 
Encluving Plans, Elebations, anv Details, 
With an Historical and Descriptive Account of each Building and its Parts so Illustrated, 
By WILLIAM CAVELER, Architect. 


In 4to., with 80 Plates, completein Four Parts, Price One Guinea each. 


THE EARLIEST TO 


*,* The Subscribers to this Work are respectfully requested to apply to THE PUBLISHER to complete their 
copies, as it will not be kept in Parts after Midsummer nest. 
Published by M. Taytor, 1, Wellington Street, Strand (Nephew and Successor to the late 
J. Taytor), removed from High Ho!born. - 





A NEW SERIES OF STUDIES OF CATTLE 
DRAWN FROM NATURE, BY T. 8S. Cooper. 
Now Publishing iu Monthly Numbers, Price 4s. each, 4to. 
imperial paper, 

NEW SERIES OF STUDIES OF 
vi CATTLE. By T.S. Cooper. 

This beautiful Work will have the peculiar advantage 
of giving the most pertect imitation of original drawings, 
by a process in Lithography, in which several tints are 
produced, and will compose uot ouly the various deserip- 
tions of cattle seen in England, but also groups of rustic 
figures adapted to illustrate landscape drawing. 

Published by S. and J. FuL.er, 34, Rathbove Place. 

Where is also Just Published, a Second Edition of Mr- 
Cooper’s first work of Studies of Cattle, in eight num- 
bers, Price 2s. each, or half-bound, Price 16s, 








Price 12s, 6d. w ith wee Plates, 
HE HUMAN BRAIN; 


its Configuration, Structure, Development, and 
Physiology, illustrated with references to the Nervous 
System of the Lower Order of Animals. 
By Samuer Soury, F.R.S. 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. 

“ The description of the human brain by Mr. Solly is 
rendered iuteresting by the clearness with which its ap- 
parently complicated structure is simplified, by the com- 
parison of its parts with those which correspoud to them 
in the lower avimals. It affords us great pleasure to 
recommend it most unreservedly, not ouly to our younger 
friends, for whose use it is especially designed, but to all 
those who have not made themselves acquainted with 
the recent improvements in the mode of studying the 
anatomy ef the brain, and who wish to complete ‘heir 
knowledge of the subject up to the present time.”— 
Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal. 

“ We have perused the work with much attention and 
gratification, aud ceutess that the object proposed has 
been faithfully accomplished, A systematic work of this 
description was much wauted as a class-book in our 
medical schools."—Londun and Edinburgh Phitosophical 
Magazine. 

“This work evinces cousiderable research, discrimina- 
tion, and talent. It ia a valuable addition to medical 
literature.”— London Medical and Surgical Journal. 

“ Mr. Solly’s book is of a very philosophical character. 
.- +The time has come when a revolution must take place 
in the mode of teaching and of learning the anatomy of 
the brain...... The execution of the work corresponds 
with its spirit. Itis perspicuous in its style, and livid in 
its descriptions.” —Medicu- Chir. Review. 

“ The subjects embraced in it include some of the most 
obscure questions in physiology ; we may add, that they 
have been treated by Mr. Solly in a manner that reflects 
the highest credit upon his industry and talenuts.”— 
Medical Gazette. 

“ We perlectly agree with the author of this work, that 
the system usually hitherto employed in dissection of 
the brain, by entting it in slices, is both faulty aud 
unscientific, and leads to litUe more than the committing 
to memory of a barren catalogue of names.”’—Dubiia 
Journal, 

“ Mr. Solly’s book was wanted, and will be welcome 
both to the professional student and to such of the higher 
class of general philosophers as have dipped into physio- 
logy.” — Atheneum. 

London: Lonoman, Rees, Orme, and Co.; and E. 








Cox, St. Thomas's Street, Southwark, 








In 2 vols, 8vo. Price 30s. cloth lettered, with IHustra- 
tions from Drawings by the Author, 


Furst IMPRESSIONS AND 
STUDIES FROM NATURE IN HINDOS- 
TAN, embracing an Outline of the Voyage to Calcutta, 
and Five Years’ Residence in Bengal and the Doab, from 
1831 to 1336. 
By Tuomas Bacon, Lieutenant ofthe Bengal Horse 
Artillery. 
“ Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam auriti decem.’”’ 
—PLautus. 
London: Wa IH. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 
JOINT-STOCK BANKS, 
Just Published, in So. Price 1s. 6a. 


HE SAFETY PRINCIPLE OF 
JOINT-STOCK BANKS and other COMPA- 
NIES, exhibited in a Modification of the Law of Part- 
bership, By H. 8. Coapman, 
of the Middle Temple. 

The above Work contains an exposition of the Freuch 
Law of Limited Partnerships, termed “Sociétés.eun Com- 
maniite.’” " 

Joun Macrone, St. James's Square ; and Errinanam 
Wi1son, Royal Exchange. 








CHURCH-RATES, 
Price One Shilling, 
HE PRINCIPLE OF CHURCH- 
RATES, from the earliest Evidences of their Ex- 
istence to the present time, comprising a period of nearly 

1200 years—and showing the liability of Parishioners to 

repair Churches—the Means of enforcing Repairs—that 

Churehwardens may make a Rate for ordinary Repairs 

and Expenses, &c &e. 

By Roserr Swan, F.S.A. Registrar of the 
Diocese of Lincoln. 

London: J.G. and F. Rivineron, St. Paul's Chureh- 
yard, and Waterloo Place. 
E’S BOGK OF MARTYRS—A 

FAMILY EDITION, 

To be completed iu ‘Ten Monthly Parts, in imperial 8vo. 
containing 112 pages, Price 2s. each. On the Ist of May 
will be Published Part L. (embellished with a highly- 
finished Portrait by Cochran) of 

ys E ACTS AND MONUMENTS. 

BY JOIN FOXE. 

A New Edition. Revised, Correeted, amd Condensed 
with occasional Explanatory Notes. 

By the Rev. M. Hop {ar Szvatour, M.A. 

Lecturer at St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, and St..Ann, 
Blackfriars, Londen; and Secretary to the Society fer 
Promoting the Religious Principles of the Reformation. 
In this edition (which will be printed from that of 1684) 

the errors in dates will be carefully eorrected, all .gross 

and indelicate passages will be omitted, so that it will be 
suited tor Family reading. In oxder to being the work 
within the compass of oue volume, it is designed to omit 
the Greek and Lativ quotations, and those many monkish 
tales which Foxe himself pronounces apocryphal, toge- 
ther with that portiou of the Records.which is useless in 
the preseut day, and all such documents and references 
as unuecessarily incumber the work, while every thing 
will be preserved that is calculated to make it geaerally 
useful aud acceptable to the pablic as;a Wosk.ef History, 
of Coutroversy, and of ‘Religion. 

London: Scorr, Wasarre, end Gpany, 
Charterhouse Square, 
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THE SPECTIATOR. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “INDIA,” A POEM. 
In a Few Days, foolscap 8vo. 
HE CITY OF THE EAST. 
With Other Poems. 
London: Joun R. Paizstiey, 47, High Holborn. 


Just Published, Price 1s. 
HE CHURCH-RATE BILL 
VINDICATED. . 
A pamphlet embodying the entire subject, and proving 
Church-rates to be an abuse of the original law, 
By Jexincer C. Symons, B.A. 
London: ErFincuam W11s0n, 88, Royal Exchange. 











This Day is Published, Price 7s. 8vo. cloth, 
RINCIPLES OF HOMCEOPATHY. 
By P. Curte, M.D. 
Member of the Parisian Homeopathic Society. 
Tuomas Hvast, 65, St. Paul's Churchyard; and may 
be had of J. BarLiieReE, Regent Street. 


Just Published, in 2 vols, small 8vo. Price 12s. cloth, 
with Etchings by George Cruikshank, 
CENES FROM THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD LASCELLES. 
Reprinted from the Dublin University Magazine, 
With Additions and Corrections by the Author, 
W. Curry junior and Co. Dublin; Fraser and Co. 
Edinburgh ; and Simpxin, Marsuatu and Co, London, 





HE HORTICULTURAL NEWS- 
PAPER for the Nobility, Gentry, and their 
Gardeners, called the GARDENERS’ GAZETTE, 5d. 


AND 

THE BRITISH STANDARD, the best Conserva- 
tive Newspaper in London, Price also 5d., are Published 
by T. Hayman, 343, Strand; and sold by all Newsmen, 
NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 

THE GUIDE, Price 3d. will be Published on Sa- 
TURDAY, the 22d, giving the Latest Intelligence of Public 
Events, and full Informativn upon all Subjects of Ge- 
neral Interest. 4 

Advertisements, single or first line, 1s. afterwards 6d. 
per line, besides Tax on each Advertisement, ls. 6d. 

“ They may do better by sending up a bill taking off 
the duty altogether, and not keeping up the complicated 
machinery and the extensive establishment necessary for 
levying the paltry tax of one penny on each newspaper.” 
—August 8th, 1$36,—Lord Lyndhurst’s Advice.—Mirror 
of Parliament. 

A Country Edition published every Saturday, at Two 
o Clock, by Henry Hooper, at the corner of Catherine 
Street, Strand. Office for Communications and Adver- 
tisements, which must be transmitted before Eight o’'Clock 
on Wednesday nights, at 13, Pall Mall East.—All Letters 
to-be post-paid.—Orders received by all News Agents 
and Booksellers, 











Third Edition, enlarged, foolseap 8vo. 
ATHOLOGICAL, and PRACTICAL 
RESEARCHES ON DISEASES OF THE 
STOMACH. 
By Joun Apercromstr, M.D.Oxon.and Edin. V.P.R.S.E 
First Physician to his Majesty in Scotland. 
Also, a Fourth Edition, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 
ABERCROMBIE ON THE MORAL FEELINGS. 
Joon Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In the Press, 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations and a Map, 
by Mr. Arrowsmith, of a part of Asia never before laid 
down with accuracy, 

HE TRAVELS OF MESSRS: 
MOORCROFT AND TREBECK IN THE 
PANJAB, LADAKH, KASHMIR, &c. Corentries 
either imperfectly explared by European Travellers, or’ 
never before visited by them. From their Journals and 

Notes. Prepared for Publication by H. H. Wixson, Pro- 

fessor of Sancrit in the University of Oxford. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Ina closely-printed volume, with many Engravings, ds. 


RCANA OF SCIENCE, AND AN- 
NUAL REGISTER OF THE USEFUL ARTS, 
for 1837. : 

“ Avery useful, as well as entertaining miscellany. It 
is certainly ®cheap publication, and contains accounts of 
all the principal inventions which the past year has pro- 
duced, in Mechanics, Chemistry, Natural History, Geo- 
logy, Meteorology, Rural Economy, Gardening, and the 
other arts and practical sciences.”— Printing Machine. 

Joun Limaiep, 143, Strand, of whom, also, may be 
had similar volumes for the seven preceding years, 





With a Portrait of Mrs, Hemans, and many Cuts, 5s. 6d. 


HE NEW VOLUME OF THE 
MIRROR OF LITERATURE, &e. 
Containing, among other Novelties of Popular Inte- 
rest, Engravings of the New Houses of Parliament; 
Vauxhall Balloon; {Statue of George III.; St. James’s 
Theatre; New Arch at Paris; the Thames Tunnel; 
Greenwich Railway; and Hancock’s Last Steam Car- 
riage. 
Vols, I. to XXVII. Price 7/. 8s.; or boards, half-bound, 
!.9s. Every Volume is complete in itself, and may be 
purchased separately. 
Joun Limsirp, 143, Strand. 
MR. SHARON TURNER'S HISTORICAL WORKS 
HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
From the Earliest Period to the Death of Eliza- 
beth. In 12 vols, 8vo. Price 8). 3s. 
By Suaron Turner, F.A.S, R.A,S.L, 
The above may be had in the following separate portions, 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 
5th Edit. 3 vols, 8vo, 2/. 5s, bds, 


2, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND during the MIDDLE AGES: 
From William the Conqueror to Henry VII. 
5 vols, 8vo. Price 3/, 


THE HISTORY of the REIGN of HENRY the 
EIGHTH. 
3d Edit, 2 vols. 8vo. Price 1/, 6s, bds. 


4. 
THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI, MARY, and 
ELIZABETH. 
2d Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/, 12s. boards, 
London: Lonaman and Co, 
NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY HENRY COLBURN, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, 
I. 
EVENINGS WITH 
1 
RINCE CAMBACERES, 
Seconp Consun. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, with Portraits of Napoleon and 
‘ Cambaceres, 
“ This work contains many revelations little inferior 


in interest to those contained in the famous ‘ Voice from 
St. Helena,’ ’—Sun, 


II. 
HUMAN LIFE. 
By the Author of “ Tremaine”’ and “ De Vere.” 3 vols, 


AUSTRIA AND THE AUSTRIANS, 
With Sketches of 
The DANUBE and the [MPERIAL STATES. 
Tn 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portraits of the Emperor Fer- 
dinand and Prince Metternich, 


ry. 
MEMOIRS OF A PEERESS, 
‘ Or, the Days of Fox. 
Edited by mas | Cuar.otre Bury. 3 vols. 
na Few Days, 
GENTLEMAN JACK, 
A Naval Story. 
By the Author of “ Cavendish.” 3 vols, 


169, Piccadilly, April 13th, 1837, 
In a Few Days will be Published, Price 4s, 
FINHE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
REVIEW; or EUROPEAN QUARTERLY 
JOURNAL, No. VIII. 
ConTENTs: 
1. Colonial Legislation ; Cape of Good Hope. 
2. Melfort’s Impressions of England ; Recollections of an 
Artillery Officer. 
Political Press in France, 
Napoleon’s Comments on Ceesar’s Commentaries, 
. Municipal Corporations ; Centralization and Localiza- 


gm 99 


tion. 
Cocke’s Memoirs of Bolingbroke; Philosophy, 
Cracow. 
8. Misgovernment of lreland. 
9, Capture of the Vixen. 
10. Ballot, Reasons against. 
*,* Vols. I. 11. and III. (Nos. 1 to6), may be had, 
neatly bound in half-russia. 11s. 6d. each. 
James Rip@way and Sons; and all Booksellers, 


NS 





3, St. James's Square, April 15th. 
MR. MACRONE IIAS JUST READY THE 
FOLLOWING NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


I. 
New and Improved Editions of the inimitable 


KETCHES BY “BOZ,.” 
First Series, 2 vols. Third Edition. 11. 1s. 
Second Series, 1 vol. Second Edition. L5s. 
With Twenty-eight Embellishments, by GrorcE 
CRUIKSHANK, 


II. 
BY THE HON. MR. MURRAY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations of 
Costume, &c, 
A SUMMER IN THE PYRENEES, 
By the Hon. James Erskine Murray. 

“ These volumes are quite a treasure. Indeed, since 
the publicatiou of Strang’s admirable tour through Ger- 
many in 1831, we do not remember to have met with any 
work combining, in an equal degree, the interesting with 
the useful,”— Sun. 


III. 
THE AUTHOR OF THE LIFE OF 
BOLINGBROKE. 
The Second Volume, in demy S8vo. Price 18s. of 
THE HISTORY OF PARTY. 
By Grorce Wincrove Cooke, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 
*,* The Third and Concluding Volume will appear 
early in the Session, 
rv; 
1 vol. post 8vo, 
LETTERS TO LORD BROUGHAM. 
Presenting Rambling Details of a Tour through France, 
Switzerland, and Italy. 
With Some Remarks on Home Politics, 
By Sir ArruurR Brooke FAuLKNER, 
v. 
A New Edition of Mr. Honan’s Spanish Annual. 
THE NDALUSIAN SKETCH-BOOK, 
Containing Twelve beautifully-coloured Illustrations. 





Also, Preparing for Immediate Publication, 


MR. MAXWELL'S NEW WORK, 
THE IRISH GIL BLA 8. 
By the Author of “Stories of Waterloo,” “ My Life,” &c, 


2 vols. post 8vo. with Forty Etchings by the Author, 
TINTO’S SKETCHES IN OLD AND 
NEW PARIS. 

III. 

3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
COLONEL MACERONE’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
IV. 

In Imperial 4to, richly bound and gilt, containing Four- 
teen exquisitely engraved Illustrations of Mr, Arns- 

wortu’s New Work, 
TABLEAUX FROM CRICHTON, 
By Joun Franxuin, Esq. 
Edited a Author, 


The Authorized Version of 
GUIZOTS LECTURES ON EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION, 

Translated by Prisciuna Marta BeckwiTH. 
1 vol. post 8vo, 9s, 

VI. 


1 vol. 8vo, 

THE BRIDE OF MESSINA. 
With the Song of The Bell and The Diver, &c, 
Rendered from the German of Scu1LuEr. 

1 vol. small 8vo. 

MORAL AXIOMS FOR THE YOUNG, 

By Sir Ecerton Brypees, Bart. 


VIII. 
THE POET'S DAUGHTER, 


Beautifully printed on a New Plan, in 1 very la 
volume octavo, with upwards of 1500 Engravin + 
Arms, &c, _ Price 38s. bound, e 

R. BURKE'S NEW PEERAGE 
AND BARONETAGE, FOR 1837, 
Is Now Published, 

Comprising all the Recent Creations, and many new 
and important particulars obtained from Official Com 
munications, Private Documents, Family Records, &e, 
&c. forming altogether the Most Comprers, the Most 
ConvENIENT, and at the same time THE Cuxapggsy 
Worx of the kind ever presented to the public. 

Henry Corsvrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 

Street. To be had of all Booksellers. ” 


NOW READ 


Y, 
A NEW WORK BY THR 
COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON, 
(THe Vicrims oF 








Socrery.) 


II; 
A NEW WORK BY MISS M. L, BOYLE, 
Tue Sratre PRISONER.) 


III. 
A NEW WORK BY. MRS, BUTLER 
(Late Fanny Kemble), 
fur Star OF SEVILLE.) 


V. 
A NEW WORK BY MRS. SHELLEY, 
(FALKNER.) 


THE MARRIED UNMARRIED. 
By tHe Avtuor or “Atmacks RevisiTEp.” 


VI. 
A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ MAKANNA.” 
(THE Picaroon.) 
Just Ready, 
Saunpgrs and Orey, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, 





8, New Burlington Street, April 14, 
R. B EN TLE 
HAS JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 


i. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU, 
Edited by Lord WHARNCLIFFE. 

Including upwards of 150 Letters never before published, 
A Memoir of the Court of George I. by Lady Montagu, 
Anp a LIFE oF THE AUTHORESS, 
Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes are also added, and 
the suppressed passages restored. 

3 vols. 8yo, with Numerous line Portraits, from 
Original Paintings. 

2 


JACK BRAG, 
By Turoporr Hook, Esq. 
Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” “Maxwell,” &e, 
3 vols, post 8vo, 
3. 
ENGLAND 
UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS, 
By AuBany Fons.angur, Esq. 
3 vols, post 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 


4, 
ABEL ALNUTT. 
By James Morter, Esq. 
Author of “ Hajji Baba,” “ Zohrab,” &c. 
3 vols. = 8vo. 


AN ACCOUNT OF AN EXPEDITION 
INTO THE INTERIOR OF NEW HOLLAND, 
Edited by the Lady Mary Fox, 1 vol. post Svo. 


CRICHTON. 
By W. Harrison Arnswortu, Esq. 
Author of “ Rookwood.” &c. 3 vols. post Svo. 


SEMILASSO IN AFRICA; 
Or Adventures in Algiers and other Parts of Africa. 
By Prince Pucker MusKav. 
Author of the “ Tour of a German Prince.” 
3 vols. post 8vo, 


THE BEST NAVAL HISTORY. 
Edited by Captain Cuamrer, R.N. 

Complete in 6 vols, neatly bound, Price 2. 14s, Orin 

Ten Parts, Price 5s. each (any of which may be had 

separately), embellished with Twenty-four Portraits 

of the most Distinguished Officers, &c. 

JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF GREAT 

TAIN. 


With a Continuation of 
THE HISTORY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By Captain Cuamrer, R.N. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NEARLY READY:- . 


1. 

MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED WOMEN. 
Edited by G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Author of “ Darnley,” “De L’Orme,”’ &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 


2. 
THE ARETHUSA. 
Navat Story. 
By Captain Cuamtrr, R.N. 
Author of “ Ben Brace,” “ Life of a Sailor,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo, 


RORY O’MORE, 
A Romance, 
By Samuet Lover, Esq. 
Author of “ Legends and Stories of Ireland.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous illustrations, designed 
and etched by the Author. 


In Monthly Parts, Price 5s. each to be completed in Ten 
Parts, (Part I. to be Published immediatety,) 
THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, 

By M. A. Turers. 

With Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes from the most 
authentic Sources, 

By Freperrck SHoBeERt, Esq. 

And embellished with fine 
Portraits of the most distinguished Characters, 
And Views of all the Great Events 
Which occurred during that memorable epoch. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to his Majesty.) 


London: Printed by Joseru Crayron, of No.7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; and Published by him at No.9, Wel- 














A Novel (Nearly Ready.) 


liugton Street, Strand. satuRpay, 16th arrit., 1987s 
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